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Protote totorot toro roTeeneCLon Loto re rot onot erste EeEees. 


Art. I. Travels in Afia Minor; or, An Account of a Tour made at 
the Expence of the Society of Dilettanti, By Richard Chandler, D. D, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, and of the Society of Antiquaries. 
4to. 158. Boards. Dodifley, &c. 1775. 

E have already acquainted our Readers with the nature 
and occafien of Dr. Chandler’s Travels into Greece 
and Afia Minor. Two different publications, on this fubject, 
have preceded the prefent volume, and another is to follow it. 

Of the Jonian Antiquities, an account was given in the Review 

for May, 1770; and the Jnfcriptiones Antique were the fubject 

ofan Article in our Number for March, 1775. The volume 
intended to fucceed the prefent work, will contain the Travels 
into Greece. 

That our Readers may the more clearly comprehend the de- 
fign of the worthy and Jaudable Society, in the inftitution of 
this Faftern Tour, we fhall tranfcribe the principai articles of 
inftruétion given to Dr. Chandler, and his ingenious compa- 
nions, for their dire€tion and government in the voyage and 
journey. Thefe inftructions were drawn up by the late cele- 
brated Mr. Wood, Author of the Ruins of Palmyra, &c. one 
of the Society ; and who, as we are informed, was the prin- 
cipal promoter of the undertaking. 

“ INSTRUCTIONS for Mr. Chandler, Adr. Revett, and Mr, Pars. 
“ Whereas the fociety of Dilettanti have refolved, that a perfon 

Orperions, properly qualified, be fent with fufficient appointments to 

fome parts ot the Katt, in order to colle4t informations, and to make 

obfervations, relative to the ancient ftate of thofe countries, and to 
fuch monuments of antiquity as are flill remaining ; and the {fociety 
having further refolved, that a fum, not exceeding two thoufand 
pounds, be appropriated to that purpofe, and having alfo appointed 
yOu toexecute their orders on this head; we, the committee entrutted 
by the fociety with the care and management of this {cheme, have 
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acreed upon the following inftructions for your dire¢tion in the dif 
charge of that duty to which you are appointed.- 

‘* Our principal object at preient is, that, fixing upon Smyrna, as 
your head-quarters, you do from thence make excurfions to the feve. 
ral remains of antiquity in that neighbourhood, at fuch different 
times, and in fuch manner, as you fhall, from the information col. 
lecied on the fpot, judge moft fafe and convenient, and that you do 
procure the exacteft plans and meafures poffible of the buildings you 
{hall find, making accurate drawings of the bafs-reliefs and orna- 
ments, and taking fuch views as you fhall judge proper; copying all 
the infcriptions you fhall meet with, and remarking every circum. 
ittance which can contribute towards giving the beft idea of the an. 
cient and prefent ftate of thofe places. 

‘© As various ciscumilances, beft learnt upon the fpot, muft decide 
the order in which you fhall proceed in the execution of the foreguing 
article, we fhall not confine you in that refpect, and fhall only ob- 
ferve in general, that, by a judicious diftribution of your time and 
bufineis, you may, with proper diligence, in about twelve months, 
vifit every place worth your notice, within eight or ten days journey 
of Smyrna; it may be moft advifeable to begin with fuch objeés as 
are lets diftant from that city, and which may give you an oppor- 
tunity of foon tranfmitting to the fociety a fpecimen of your labours. 
You will be exact in marking diftances, and the direction in which 
you travel, by frequently obferving your watches and pocket com. 
pafles, and you will take the variation * as often as you can. 

“< Though the es an view of the fociety, in this fcheme, is 
pointed at fuch difcoveries and obfervations as you fhall be able to 
make with regard to the ancient ftate of thofe countries, yet it is by 
no means intended to confine you to that province ; on the contrary, 
itis expected, that you do report to us, for the information of the {o- 
ciety, whatever can fall within the notice of curious and obferving 
travellers; and, in order to afcertain more fully our meaning on this 
head, we do hereby direct, that from the day of your departure from 
hence, to that of your return, you do, each of you, keep a very 
minute journal of every day’s occurrences and obfervations, repre- 
fenting things exactly in the light they ftrike you, in the plaineft 
manner, and without any regard to ftyle or language, except that of 
being intelligible; and, that you do deliver the fame, with whatever 
drawings you fhall have made (which are to be confidered as the 
property of the fociety) to Mr. Hayes +, to be by him tranfmitted, as 
often as conveyances fhall offer, to us, under cover to William 
Ruffell, Efq; fecretary to the Levant Company, and you fhall receive 
from us, through the fame channel, fuch further orders as we fhall 
judge neceflary, 





—" 





* In general, we fuppofe, thefe inftructions were properly ob- 
ferved, by our travellers; but, in one refpect, we do not find, im 
the book before us, that they have been ftridtly followed. The 
gentlemen, we fee, were enjoined to take ‘ the variation,’ as oft as 
Opportunities might allow : but this injunction does not appear to 
have been duly complied with, in thefe travels. 

+ The Britith Conful at Smyrna, 
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The foregoing inftructions were figned by the under-men- 
tioned Lords and Gentlemen: 

CHARLEMONT, Ros. Woop, Tuo. Branp, Wm. Fau- 

quien, JAMES STUART, MippLeEsex, Le DEsPENSER, 
]. Gray, BessBoRouGH. 

In mentioning any imperfection in the work now before us, 
we mean not to detract from the merit of the learned Author, 
or to leflen the value of his labours. The ample praife we 
have beftowed on his former publications will fufficiently evince 
the candour of our intentions; but indifcriminate commenda- 
tion is incompatible with the character of a true critic; whofe 
province it is, with equal juftice, to mark the places where an 
author merits a compliment, or deferves a cenfure. | 

The firft objeét that ftruck us, on opening the volume, was 
the map prefixed to it, which reprefents the Aigean Sea, &Xc. 
with part of Afia Minor, profeffed!y corrected and improved 
by Kitchin; but neither Mr. Kitchin, nor Dr. Chandler for 
him, has any where informed us what map he has corredted, 
nor what improvements he has made: neither does he cite his 
authorities for any deviations he may have made from former 
maps, which the word correé?ion muft imply. It was, indeed, 
with fome furprife, that we found, on comparing this map with 
M. D’Anville’s chart of the Archipelago, that it is abfolutely 
traced from that excellent performance, and is, fo far as it 
goes, no more than an exact copy of it, with the addition only 

‘the track of our Travellers, and a few arbitrary marks for 
; contains in Afia Minor. He has not even reduced the lon- 
git: > which D’Anville reckons from the Ifle of Fer, to the 
ufual place from whenee the Englifh begin to compute it; nor 
has he informed us where he places his firft meridian.—But 
leaving the map, we proceed to the narration. 

We were fomewhat eager to turn to Dr. Chandler’s account 
of the Temple of Ephefus, fome remains of which, former tra- 
vellers flattered themfelves they had feen, and we hoped that 
the diligence and claflical knowledge of Dr. Chandler and his 
Companions would have made a valuable addition to the de- 
criptions already publifhed of that magnificent building,— 
once efteemed one of the Seven Wonders of the World. Bue 
here we were difappointed ; for we find only a mere com- 
pilement of what others have faid on the fubject: which the 
Doétor might have executed without ftirring from his college. 
He might there, at his leifure, have attempted to difpofe of the 
127 columns, which he fuppofes to have been the donations of 
fo many kings, and which Meneftrier, Perrault, Fifcher, Au- 
lifius, Poleni, and Sir Chriftopher Wren have in vain attempted 
to account for, and to difpofe of.—We fhall venture to give 
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our own idea of this famous Temple, and fubmit the iuftnefs 
of our fyftem to the opinion of the Public. 

Two ancient Authors have left us fome account of the con. 
ftruction of this Temple,—Vitruvius and Pliny. The firft tells 
us that it had eight columns in the fore front, and as many in 
the back front; that ic had a double range of co'umns round 
it; and that it was of the Ionic order ; which order, he fays, was 
firft made of eight diameters high. Pliny fays * it was 425 feet 
in length, and 220 in breadth ; that it was adorned with sco 
columns, each 60 feet high , that 27 were the gifts of fo many 
kings; that 36 were enriched with tculptuce, &c. Now if we 
fuppofe thefe columns to have becn of cight diameters, the 
diameter muft have been feven feet fix inches. The columns, 
therefore, with their intercolumnar fpaces, and the ten fteps 
by which they afcended to the level of the portico, will ver 
completely fill up the extent of front mentioned by Pliny; and 
if we fuppofe 17 columns on the flank, it wil!, in like manner, 
fill up Pliny’s length of the Temple: and then it will be eafy 
to account fur the 1co columns, which, according to us, that 
Writer has afigned to this building. 

In this place, too, we cannot avoid correAing a miftake of 
Dr. Chandler, where ¢ he gives it as a precept of Vitruvius 
that the edeum be on the left hand coming trom the theatre: 
Vitruvius only relates { that thofe who came out of the theatre 
at Athens had the odeuwm of Pericles on their left hand. B. vy, 
ch. 9. 

Inaccuracies and vague expreffions are not, indeed, infre- 
quent with this learned traveller; for inftance, in defcribing 
the ruins of Ephefus, he fays, * Going on from the theatre, &c.’ 
but we are utterly at a lofs to determine which way they went, 
whether to the right, the left, the North, the South, &c. 
Again, in the fame place, he {peaks of certain mutilated fta- 
tues, the drapery of which was ‘ remarkable ;’ but remarkable 
is no defcription. He elfewhere tells us of Turkifh tomb- 
ftones, finely painted: we fuppofe he fhould have faid gawdily.— 
But let us proceed to fome extraéls, which will contribute more 
to the general entertainment of our Readers. 





* Grece magnificentic vera admiratio extat Templum Ephefie Diane 
ducentis viginti annis fadium a tota Afia, Ee. Univerfao Templo longi- 
tudo eff CCCCXXYV Pedum, latitude ducentorum viginti, columne cen 
tum, viginti fepitim a fingulis regibus fafa, Jexaginta pedum altitu- 
dine ex his triginta Jfex calata, Se. Plin. lib. xxxvi. 

Note, we put the comma after cenx‘um, and not after wiginti feplem, 
which is all the alteration neceffary to give our fenfe to this paliage. 


+ P. 122. 
} Et exeuntibus e theatro finifra parte, odeum, quod Athenis Pericles 
columnis lapideis difpofuit, Se. Vitr. lib. 5. cap. 9- 
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Our Author’s defcription of the baths, and method of bath- 
ing, at Scio (the ancient Chios) is curious. The principal 
bagnio, or bathing- place, he informs us, is a very noble edi- 
fice, with ample domes, all of marble. ; 

‘ We undreffed, fays he, in a large fquare room, where linen 1s 
hung to dry, and the keeper attends with his fervants. We had each 
a long towel given us to wrap round our middle, and a pair of tall 
wooden pattens to walk in. We were led through a warm narrow 

aflave into the inner room, which is yet more fpacious, and made 
very hot by ftoves, which are concealed. In this was a water-bath, 
and recefles, with partitions, on the fides, The pavement in the 
centre under the dome was raifed, and covered with linen cloths, on 
which we were inftru&ted to lie down. We were foon covered with 
big drops of fweat, and two men naked, except the waiit, then 
entered, and began kneading our flefh, tracing all the mufcles and 
cleanfing the pores. By the time they had finithed, our joints were 
fuficiently fuppled, and they commenced the formidable operation 
of {napping 2ll of them, not only the toes, ancles, knees, fingers, 
and the like, but the vertebre of the back, and the breaft; one 
wh le wrenching our necks; then turning us on our bellies, crofling 
our arms behind us, and placing their right knee between our 
fhoulders. ‘Ihe feats they perform cannot eali!y be defcribed, and 
are hardly credible. When this was over, we were rubbed with 
a mohair-bag fitted to the hand, which, like the ancient ftrigil, 
brings away the grofs matter perfpired. We were then led each to 
arecefs, fupplied by pipes with hot and cold water, which we 
tempered to our liking. The men returned with foap lather and 
tow in a wooden bowl, with which they cleaned the fkin, and then 
poured a large quantity of warm water on our heads. Our fpirits 
were quite exhaufted, when they covered us with dry cloths and 
Jed us back to the firit room, where beds were ready for us. On 
waking after a gentle flumber, we were prefented each witha lighted 
pipe and a difh of coffee. We rofe much refrefhed, and as the ladies 
of the Agaor Turkith governor were expected there, hattened away, 
The common lurks and Greeks pay a very fmall gratuity for the 
ufe of the bath, which they frequent once a week oroftener, I have 
fometimes been regaled, while in the inner room, with ripe 
fruits and fherbet, and with incenfe burning to fcent the air. One of 
my companions repeatedly partook with me in this innocent and 
wholefome luxury at Smyrna and at Athens.’ 

One of our Author’s chapters, relating to the plague at 
Smyrna, by which he and his company had been much alarmed, 
and expofed to great danger, will perhaps convey fome parti- 
culars relating to that dreadful fcourge of mankind, which are 
Not generally known. 

The plague here treated of, began in the {pring of the year 
1765, if we miftake not the year,—for it is not eafy, without 
turning over many leaves, to afcertain dates in this work: 

* The firlt fufferers, fays Dr. C—, were from the ifland Mufconifi 
or Tino. An uncertain rumour preceded its manifefation. One 
fickened, then two or more, until, the inftances multiplying, the 
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Franks fhut their gates, or prepared to retire into the country. It 
was no new enemy, and as yet produced no great terror. When 
we were about to quit Smyrna, three Englith gentlemen, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. Skipwith, and Mr. Wilbraham, arrived from Athens, 
with Mr. Turnbull, a very worthy phyfician, who had lived many 
years at Smyrna, and was highly eitcemed there by the Europeans in 

eneral. They were vilited, and ieceived, and no danger appre- 
fended. 

‘ The kindly temperature of the weather gave vigour to the difeafe, 
while we were abfent, and it was propagated amazingly. ‘The con. 
ful then appointed a market-man from among his domeftics; and his 
ftation was at the gate near the janizary. After about three weeks, 
he was attacked, carried with his bedding to the hofpital, and died 
the fame day. A maid fervant next complained, that fhe had taken 
cold by fleeping on the terrace. She had a flight fever with the head. 
ach. Half a paper of James’s powder purged and {weated her, The 
fever returned every afiernoon. Another half paper vomiicd her; 
but neither eating nor flceping, fhe grew coftive and weak. An 
Stalian, who was phyfician to the Factory, came on the ninth or tenth 
day from the country, and itanding below, ordered ihe patient to 
be brought tothe fair-head. He observed a vein. under her tongue, 
black and very turgid; pronounced her diforder to be the 
plague; and advifed fending her to the hofpital, where his opinion 
was confirmed by a Greek. She was then removed to the Roman 
Catholic hofpitai, and died after lingering on ten days. The wel- 
fare of a large family was rendered fufpicious by this alarming 
jncident. 

* The malady did not abate in May, when we tcok poffeffion of our 
afylum. Four perfons were feized in the family of the Cadi, the 
deputy chancellor of the French nation died, and a drugoman or in- 
terpreter was attacked, Turks, Jews, Greeks, Armenians, and the 
like, perithed without number. Ot the Greeks alone fometimes above 
an hundred and thirty were buried inaday. It was generally agreed 
the calamity had not been feverer in the memory of man. In July, 
when the Captain Pafha arrived to receive the taxes and tribute- 
money, fome hundreds of houfes, it was faid, were unoccupied or 
without owners. A fire, which began to rage near the Frank quarter, 
feemed, amid all this mifery, tothreaten new affliction, but was for- 
tunately fubdued. 

* The plague might perhaps be truly defined, a difeafe arifing from 
certain animalcules, probably invifible, which burrow and form their 
ndus inthe human body, Thefe, whether generated originally in 
Egypt or elfewhere, fubfift always in fome places fuited to their na- 
ture, They are imported almoft annually into Smyrna, and this {pecies 
is commonly deftroyed by intenfe heat. They are leaft fatal at the 
beginning and latter end of the feafon. If they arrive early in the 
{privg, they are weak; but gather ftrength, multiply, and then 
perifh. The pores of the fkin, opened by the weather, readily ade 
mit them. One ormore tumours, chiefly in the glandular parts, enfue, 
with a variety of the moft afli€ting fymptoms. 1f the patient furvives 
fuppuration, he is dreadfully infectious; and the calamity is woe- 
fully augmented »y the confideration that one recovery is no fecurity 
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from future attacks. Seycufe, an Armenian, who had been our ceok, 
and at my requett revealed his unfightly fcars, perifhed now; and as 
Iwas aflured, it fometimes happens that in one feafon an individual 
is twice a fufferer. 

‘ The plague is a difeafe communicated chiefiy, if not folely, by 
contact. Hence, though it encircle the houfe, it will not affect the 
perfons within, if all are uniformly difcreet and provident, as expe- 
rience has demonftrated. Tranquillity of mind and freedom from 
apprehenfion cannot be expected. They are mott difagreeably, and 
without the minuteft care moft dangeroufly circumftanced. Iron, it 
is obferved, and the like fubftances, which are of a clofe hard tex- 
ture, do not retain, or are not fufceptible of the contagion. In 
bodies foft or porous, and efpecially in paper, it lurks often undif- 
covered but by its feizing fome victim. The prefervatives are fumi- 
gation, and wafhing with water or vinegar. In particular a letter is 
taken up with a pair of tongs, and in a manner finged before it can 
be opened with fafety. Domeftic animals, which are prone to wander, 
muft be excluded or deftroyed. A large family will require many 
articles to be procured from without, and is expofed in proportion 
to its wants. If in the city, a clandeftine intercourfe of debauched 
fervants is ever to be feared; if in the country and detached, fome 
untoward accident or trivial but important inadvertency, Unremit- 
ting attention is neceffary to avert horror and fufpicion from either 
fituation. 

‘ The ftreets of Smyrna are fo narrow and filthy, the houfes fo 
crowded, and the concourfe of people in fpring fo great, that during 
the fummer-heats diflemper could not fail to riot there, if the town 
were not regularly perflated by the inbat * and Jand-breezes ; but the 
plague is not the offspring of the atmofphere. It perhaps could not 
even exift long in a peftilential air. The natives retire to reft about 
funfet, and rife with the dawn, when the dead are carried on biers 
to be interred. The Frank, who has bufinefs to tranfa&@t, goes from 
the country to his houfe in the town, in the interim, or returns, 
without fear. Solitude and the facred night befriend him. 

* The progrefs of the plague at Smyrna is utterly uncontrouled. 
The people, except the Franks, are in general as negligent as igno- 
rant. Their dwellings are crowded, many inhabiting in a {mall com- 
pafs; and their chambers are covered with matting or carpets, fofas, 
and cufhions, adapted as well to retain as to receive contagion, 
Befides this, the Turk deems it a meritorious office to aflift in carry- 
ing the dead, and, on perceiving the funeral of a Muffelman, haftens 
to put his fhoulder under the bier, on which the corpfe lies extended 
and in its clothes. He perfeveres in the pious work, until relieved 
by one equally mad and well-meaning. Several fucceed by turns, 
and concur to refcue the living plague from being interred with the 
carcafe its prey. ‘This kind of infatuation is not, however, without 
fome utility, Itinfures burial, the fick are tended, and the markets 
fupplied. 





* A refrething wefterly wind, which regularly fets in, during the 
hot months, in the day-time; and is generally fucceeded by a land- 
breeze, in the night. 
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‘ The plague might be wholly averted from thefe countries, or at 
leaft prevented from fpreading, if lazarettoes were erecied, and falu- 
tary regulations enforced, as in fome cities in Europe. Smyrna 
would be affeéted as little perhaps as Marfeilles, if its police were as 
well modelled. But this is the wifdom of a fenfible and enlightened 
people. The Turk will not acknowledge the means as efficacious, or 
will reject them as unlawful. A bigotted Predefinarian, he refolves 
fickne{s or health, pleafure or pain, with al!, even the mott triflin 
incidents of life, into the mighty power and uncontroulable will of 
the Supreme Being. He views the prudent Frank with infolent dif. 
dain, and reproaches him with timidity or irreligion. He triumphs 
in fuperior courage or confidence, going out or coming in during the 
plague with a caim indifference, as at other times; like the brute 
beait, unconicious of the road which leads to his fecurity or deftruc- 
tion.’ 

We have extracted thefe particulars, without entering on the 
detail of thofe antiquities which are the main fubject of this 
publication, and for the fake of which the voyage was under- 
taken. A fatisfactory account of the refearches and obferva- 
tions made by our Travellers, would !ead us too far beyond our 
very confined limits+. We had marked many curious particu- 
Jars relative to Smyrna, the ruins of Ephefus, and fome other 
diftinguifhed parts of the work; which, no doubt, would have 
highly gratified many of our Readers: but we muft refer them 
to the book at large. It is, notwithftanding a few imperfec- 
tions, a work of confiderable Jesrning ; and it abounds with 
incidents and defcriptions which cannot fail of affording high 
entertainment, and ufeful information, to almoft every clafs of 
readers.—One reflection of our Author, however, wi!! add but 
little to the length of this Article ; and it merits particular no- 
tice. After remarking the extreme aitachment of the Ephe- 
fians to their great goddefs Diana, and efpecially their firm 
perfuafion and belief of her frequent manifeftations of herfelf 
to her votaries, in vifions, &c. Dr. C. takes notice of the ex- 
treme difficulty which the firft planters of Chriflianity muft 
have met with, in the converfion of that people. —Convinced, 
fays our Author, as they were, that the felf-manifeftations of 
their deity were real, they cquld not eafily be turned to a reli- 
gion which did not pretend to a fimilar or equal iniercourfe 
with its divinity : 

‘ And this, he adds. is perhaps the true reafon, why, in the early 
ages of chriftianity, befides the miraculous agency of the fpirit in 
prophetic fits of extafy, a belie of Jupernatura] interpofition by the 
Panagia or Virgin Mary, and by faints appearing in daily or nightly 
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t It were, indeed, the lefs neceflary, in this place, as we have 
given ample fpecimens of thefe refearches, &c. in our accounts of 
the lonian Antiquities, and of the /n/criptions, referred to in the begin- 
ning of the pretent Article. 
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yjfions, was encouraged and inculcated. It helped by its currency 
to procure and confirm the credulous votary, to prevent or refute the 
cavil of the heathen, to exalt the new religion, and to deprive the 
ejablifhed of its ideal fapericrity. ‘The fuperititions derived on the 
Greek church from this fource, ina remote period, and ftil] con- 
tinuing to flourifh in it, would principally impede the progrefs of 
any, who fhould endeavour to convert its members to the nakednefs 
of reformed chriftianity, Great is the Panagia would be the general 
cry; and her {elf-manifettations, like thofe of Diana anciently, 
would even now be attelted by many a reputable witnefs. By what 
arouments fhall a people, filled with affectionate regard for her, and 
feeling complacency from their conviction of her attention to them 
and of her power, be prevailed on to accept our rational proteftantifm 
in exchange for their fancied, but fatisfattory revelations ?’ 

The foregoing remark fcems to be founded in good fenfe, 
and, perhaps, in fact; but it will probably offend fome good 
Chriftian readers, who may think it extraordinary that a Pro- 
teftant divine fhould afcribe the fuccefs of Chriftianity, in any 
mealure, to the encouragement given by its promulgers, to a 
belief of the fupernatural agency of the Virgin Mary, and 
other faints! The general characteriftic idea conceived by us, 
of the primitive preachers of Chriftianity, is that of their ex- 
treme fimplicity, and infuperable regard to truth.—Here we 
fee the venerable founders of the Afiatic churches, reprefented 
asa fet of cunning temporizers, deceiving the people by falfe 
pretences, and grafting one new {fpecies of fuperftition upon 
the old ftock of another.—But, however we may wifh to fee 
the earlier difleminators of the true faith cleared from this 
charge of duplicity, it is certain that the Chriftian churches of 
Rome and Conftantinople muft for ever remain under that re- 
proach: and it is not eafy to determine, precifely, from what 
period of time we are to date thofe corruptions of Chriftianity 
which are its bane,—its indelible fcandal,—and the great ob- 
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Art. Il. The Inftitutions, Manners, and Cuftoms of the Ancient Na- 
tions, Tranflated from the original French of M. Sadbsathier. By 
— Stockdale. 8vo. 2Vols. 10s. 6d. Boards, Becket. 
1776. 

On opinion of M. Sabbathier’s production was given in 

our account of the original, as a foreign publication, in 
the Appendix to our 44th volume, p. 559, et /eg.—To what 

Was there faid, in refpect of the nature and utility of this work, 

fome particulars may now be added, from the Tranflator’s 

preface : 

* A particular account,’ fays Mr. Stockdale, ‘ of the cuftoms 
and manners of the ancient nations is excellently calculated to 
facilitate and illuftrate ancient hiftory, The {catered rays of 

antiquity 
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antiquity are here brought to a fenfible and ftrong focus. The 
oung fcholar will view the men of old in a more advantageous 
and ftriking light than that of the cabinet or the field. He will 
trace the plans of their legiflators; he will mark the fpirit of 
their policy. The toils in which they were caught by their 
priefts will te fpread before him; he will analyze the myfte. 
ries of religious art. He will accompany them to their tem. 
ples; he will affift at their facrifices ; he will be admitted to 
their fan€tuaries with the heralds of their gods. He will be in- 
timately acquainted with their conduct in private as well as 
public life. He will be a gueft at their tables, frugal or luxu- 
rious: he will contemplate them in the auguft charadter of 
CITIZEN; and in the milder and more affecting relations of 
hufband and father. He will fee the internal and operative 
fprings which raifed them to power and glory, or depreffed 
them to fervitude and infamy ; which made them licentious and 
wretched, or virtuous and happy. 
© The colleive fubftance,’ he adds, * of this work, and its 
concife form, entitle it, likewife, to the attentive perufal of 
young ftudents. “Two volumes in oétavo will make them ac. 
quainted with the effential facts of antiquity. By its alphabe- 
tical arrangement they may the more eafily direct their re- 
fearches principally to the greateft nations, or recur, as they 
find it neceflary, to thofe of inferior fame. The remarkable 
epochs of the ancient ftates, which are fixed by our author, 
and his authorities, to which he refers his readers at the clofe 
of each of his articles, will point out to them the proper feries 
of their hiftorical ftudies, and the writers to whom they fhould 
devote their application. Momentous hints in their literary 
progrefs, and which they muft not expect to receive from their 
matters! The liberal, the polite, and accomplifhed fcholar was 
never formed by pedagogues; but by a confcioufnefs of his own 
capacity; agd by @mying that capacity its full play.’ 

Our Tranflator continues—* [ hope I fhall not be thought 
hyperbolical in recommending this book, if I add, that it will 
be of great ufe tothe man of regular and complete learning; 
to him who, from his juvenile years, hath applied a part of 
every day to the cultivation of his mind. From my refpec to 
the dignity of fuch a charaQer, I only prefume to offer it to 
him as a literary common-place book. His mafterly knowledge, 
and the alphabetical order of the work warrant the appellation. 
Let me obferve, however, that the contents of a common- 
place-book, which is the depofitary of intelligence to the 
Jearned and the liberal, are moft worthy of remembrance. He 
muft be a very fupercilious fcholar, or a very conceited pedant, 
perhaps of capacious, but certainly of dry and abftraGt memory, 
who defpifes a comprehenfive view of the celebrated nations of 
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antiquity, whofe inftitutions, cuftoms, and manners, are here 
compendioufly and accurately related ;—of the A’gyptians, Car- 
thaginians, Cretans, Perfians, Athenians, and Lacedzmonians.’ 

The inftitutions and cuftoms of the Romans are not included 
in this work. ‘ Their hiftory,’ fays the Author, in his intro- 
dua@ion, * is productive of fo many obfervations on manners, 
that 1 propofe to write a feparate treatife on that famous people, 
Their manners have indeed been the fubject of many able wri- 
ters; but they are like a copious harvelt—gleanings of them we 
may ftill collect.’ 

As to thofe who, from a want of good education, or of for- 
titude fuficient to encounter the perfevering labour of litera- 
ture, are readers only for amujfement, our Prefacer ftrongly ree 
commends Mr. Sabbathier’s collection to ther perufal. It will, 
he obferves, * afford them rational amufement, as it re-unites 
the furprifing incidents and charaéters of romance with the 
ufeful information of hiftorical truth; and while it gives a 
lively pleafure to the imagination, enlarges the knowledge of 
human nature. ‘There is a clafs of readers who are only con- 
verfant with thofe books which give a frivolous detail of Euro- 

ean amours, or exhibit a barbarous glare of Afiatic fplendor. 
I fhould be happy to perfuade them to correct their vitiated 
tafte, to afpire to the pleafure of intelle€tual beings, to refolve 
to join the wtz/e with the duce; and to be at once entertained 
andimproved. Both thefe ends may be attained by the judi- 
cious choice, and attentive perufal of travels and hiftory. And 
here, if they are fond of the marvellous, their fancy wili be 
warmly actuated by many prodigies in the phyfical as well as 
in the moral world, They will beinterefted in obje&s worthy 
of their admiration ; objects Jefs gorgeous, but far more noble 
and more important to man than the machinery and the genii 
of an oriental fabulift. For the Zali/man of the Eaft, let them 
be entertained with heroic virtue, which has wrought many mi- 
racles, For an enchanted caftle, let them fubftitute a manfion 
infinitely more auguft and awful, the facred cottage of an old 
Roman diétator. Let their dwarfs be reprefented by our mo- 
dern petit-maitres : and they will certainly not be lofers, if they 
exchange their GIANTs for an ANNIBAL, a TIMOLEON, and 
an EPAMINONDAS.’ 

M. Sabbathier gives the following account of the Authors to 
whom he has had recourfe, in the execution of his plan: ¢ From 
Tacitus, fays he, I have chiefly taken my account of the Germans, 
and of the Britons. Herodotus has been of ufe to me, in writing 
of the Babylonians, and of many oiher nations, efpecially thofe 
of Afric. I owe the greater part of my account of the Indians, of 
the Egyptians, and of feveral JExhiopian nations, to Diodorus 
iculus, From Mr. Rollia’s Ancient Hiftory I have extracted 
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many curious and interefting paflages, with which the Reade, 
I hope will not be offended, as they make an indifpenfable part 
of my object. I have availed myfelf of Mr. Rollin’s inquiries, 
chiefly in my hiftory of the Carthaginians and Perfians. Some 
differtations of Mr. Bougainville, whofe premature death wil] 
be long regretted by the republic of letters, have afforded me 
much information concerning the agriculture, commerce, and 
power of the Carthaginians, as well as the religion of the Athe. 
nians. Mr. D’Origny’s learned Memoirs of Ancient Egypt 
furnifh excellent materials for a hiftory of that country. From 
them I have extraéted my account of the Egyptian religion, 
The chapter on the Cretans is partly taken from a work, 
which in the year 1740, gained the prize of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres. That work treats of the laws of Lacedemon 
and of Crete. To the account which I give of the Laceda 
monians I am indebted to Plutarch, and to Mr. De La Nauze 
of the Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres,’ 

As a fpecimen of Mr. Stockdale’s tranflation, we fhall give 
an extract from the Author’s account of the ftate of Letters in 
ancient Gaui : 

¢ We may remark,’ fays our Author, ¢ with Diodorus Siculus, 
that the minds of the Gauls were delicate and acute, and hap- 
pily framed to receive all the fciences. According to Cefar’s 
account, they were a very ingenioas people, and very fufcepti- 
ble of any inftruction. It is evident from the accounts we 
have of the Druids, the Bards, and the Vates, of whofe func- 
tions we have already fpoken, that philofophy, aftronomy, 
poetry, and the other arts and {ciences were cultivated in Gaul. 
Nay Clemens Alexandrinus is of opinion, that the Gauls were 
prior to the Greeks in the knowledge and public profeffion of 
philofophy. In this point we cannot agree with him, It is 
probable, on the contrary, that the Gauls owed much of their 
Jearning to the inhabitants of Marfeilles, who were a Grecian 
colony. ‘That city was famous for its univerfity, at which the 
Roman as well as the Gallic youth were educated. 

‘ We learn from Strabo, that many cities of Gaul gave f- 
Jaries to profeflors, who taught in public and in private. He 
does not name thofe cities; but we have reafon to believe that 
there were as many public fchools as capitals, Narbonne, 
Arles, Vienna, Touloufe, Autun, Lyons, Nimes, Treves, 
Bourdeaux, and many other cities, not to mention thofe of 
Cifalpine Gaul, cultivated the fciences, and produced great 
men. ‘The Emperor Claudius congratulates himfelf, in Tact- 
tus, on his having fprung from the illuftrious men of Gallia 
Narbonenfis, Martial boafts that the inhabitants of Vienna 
were charmed with his poetry ; that it was read there by the 
people of both fexes, and of all ages. It was fuppofed that 
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Touloufe was called Palladia, becaufe it cultivated learning. 
At Autun there were public fchools called Menianz, which 
were not only famous for the beauty of their architecture, but 
likewile for the great number of their ftudents, hither, in 
the time of Tiberius, the fons of the beft families in Gaul went 
to fludy polite literature, 

< A feftival was celebrated every year at Lyons, before the 
altar of Auguftus. There, we are informed, the orators 
and the pocts, contending for fuperiority, recited their pieces, 
which were written in Latin, or in Greek : that they who were 
conquered, were obliged to reward the victors with the ufual 
prize, and to pronounce their eulogium ; and that thofe who 
had acquitted themielves worft, were condemned to efface their 
productions with a fpunze, or with their tongue; unlefs they 
rather chofe to fubmit to the ferula, or to be thrown into the 
Rhone. Hence Juvenal compares a perfon pale and exhaufted 
to a perfon who has walked barefoot on ferpents ; or to an 
actor, who has been preparing to declaim before the altar of 
Auguttus.’ ) 

The teftimony of St. Jerome is likewife cited, to the honour 
of the Gauls. In his time, we are told, after the youth had 
ftudied in Gaul, where letters were then in a very flourifhing 
ftate, they went to Rome, ‘ to dignify the copioufnefs and ele- 
gance of the Gallic ftyle, with the Roman gravity.’—* Gaul, 
faith St. Jerome, hath always abounded with brave and elo-+ 
quent men.’—And Juvenal (our Author obferves) tells us, 
“that the lawyers of Britain were indebted to Gaul for their 
learning and their oratory.” 

The foregoing particulars, relative to the Gauls, are ex- 
tracted by M. Sabbathier from Rivet’s Literary Hiftory of France; 
awork of approved merit. It commences with the remoteft 
ages, and is continued to the time of Chritt. 

Mr. Stockdale's tranflation of this work is generally accurate, 
and the ftyle of his Englifh will by no means difgrace or injure 
that of his original author, G i. 
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Art. Ill. The Art of delivering evritten Language, or an Fifay on 
Reading : in which the Subject is treated philofophically as well 
as with a View to Practice. 8vo. 3s. Dodfley. 1775. 

HE fubje& of elocution has been generally treated, either 
in the ftyle of declamation, which is of all others the 
leaft proper in the inveftigation of truth, or in that fimple 
didactic form, which leaves little {cope for fpeculation and phi- 
lofophical inquiry. This Writer propofes to enter more deeply 
into the principles of the art, and to examine them with greater 

Precifion than has hitherto been done, with a particular re- 
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ference to the delivery of written language in reading or ro, 
citing. With this view he chiefly confines himfelf to thof 
general abftract reafonings, which, though they may render the 
work lefs entertaining to the generality of readers, may, per. 
haps, be more conducive to the improvement of elocution, than 
works which abound with illuftrations, The utility of this 
work is however neceflarily limited by the Author’s leadin. 
defign, which ts to explain and fupport an opinion, which he 
apprehends to be of eflential importance, and to have been 
hitherto unnoticed, ¢ that the warmth and energy of delivery in 
reading, ought to be inferior to that ufed in {peaking 
from prefent conception upon fubjects in which we are im. 
mediately interefted.’ But a fhort analyfis of the work 
will give our Readers the beft idea, both of its defign and 
execution. 

In fpeaking, we always either deliver our own fentiments or 
répeat thofe of others, The firft admits of all poffible varia. 
tions of emotion and paffion; the Jaft requires only a faint 
expreflion of thofe emotions which we fuppofe to have agitated 
the perfon from whom the words are borrowed. The Reader 
is always, except where mimicry is introduced, in the fituation 
of the repeater ; confequently his delivery fhould be inferior in 
warmth and energy to that which he would ufe, were the 
language the fpontaneous effufions of his own heart ; for the 
one is the original light, the other only. reflected: the rule 
commonly given for fpeaking is not then quite accurate when 
applied to reading, that we ought to deliver ourfelves in the 
fame manner we fhould do, were the matter our own original 
fentiments uttered directly from the heart. This remark is 
confirmed by experience; for it is to be obferved, that the de- 
fect of expreffion fo much complained of in reading, though 
never recommended or taught, univerfally prevails: from 
whence it feems reafonable to attribute this vanifhing of 
expreflive tones and attitudes in reading to nature, which 
teacl@3 the Reader that he is in a very different fituation 
when fpeaking his own fentiments from immediate con- 
ception, and when repeating thofe of another, or even his 
own at fecond-hand. 

It is common, in theatrical declamation, to dwell longer on 
unaccented fyllables than in familiar converfation; and this is 
not, as has been “pean fuppofed, faulty, but extremely proper: 
for to fupport the dignity of the tragic mufe, even her Jan- 
guage muft be dignified by that flow movement which is the 
natural expreffion of majefty : to which may be added, that in 
the imitation of nature, cuftom generally allows a little heights 
ening, in order to produce the more powerful effect, The 
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The ufe of emphafis in fpeaking is of two kinds; firft, that 
which determines the meaning of a fentence with reference to 
fomething faid before, or gives to fome particular word or 
words, a fenfe which the hearer would not otherwile have 

rceived ; the fecond, that which gives fome diftinction to 
{uch words in a fentence as feem moft important, and add a 
crace and variety to the pronunciation ; the former may be 
termed the emphafis of fenfe; the latter, the emphafis of force : 
the firft, depending entirely upon nature, is always uniform 
and feldom miftaken; the laft is variable, and regulated by 
tate. The ufe of marks to exprefs emphatical words, can 
only be adopted with advantage to point out the emphafis of 
enfey and give the Reader notice that fuch an emphafis is to be 
ufed before he arrives at the word; but the emphaiis of force, 
not being fixed as to quality or place, could not be exprefled by 
fizns, without danger of creating a ftiffnefs and artificial uni- 
formity in pronunciation much lefs agreeable than the diverfity 
which arifes from unreftrained tafte, 

Speech differs effentially from finging in this, that, whereas 
finging is carried on by continued founds which will harmonize 
with others, fpeech is in general made up of fuch minute and 
evanefcent variations and inflections of voice as could not pof- 
fibly be reduced to a mufical fcale. The voice, however, in 
{peaking is fubject to alterations which in fome meafure re- 
femble the movements of atune. This affe€tion of the voice, 
which is called mcedulation, is entirely arbitrary, and different in 
different countries. ‘There is a particular found, or sey-noie, in 
which the modulation for the moft part runs, and to which its 
inflections above and below feem to have a relation, The tones 
at the clofe of a fentence are commonly lower than this note, 
and are called cadences; of which there are two kinds, the /igni- 
fant, which affift the fenfe, and the ornamental, chiefly ufed in 
pathetic and poetical compofitions. Modulation in reading 
fhould be fomewhat heightened above that ufed in f{peaking, 
becaufe written language is generally more elegant in its con- 
ftruction and more mufical in its periods than the oral one. 

The tones which indicate emotions and paffions may be 
united, and coalefce with the modulation of the voice; and this 
is called expreffion. Now, from the effential difference which 
there appears to be between reading and fpeaking, it follows, that 
thefe figns of emotion fhould be lefs ftrongly charaéterifed in the 
former than the latter. ‘The fame may be obferved concerning 
the organic figns of the paffions in the countenance and getture. 
And fince reading is rather an art of improving than imitating 
nature, we fhould lower the expreffion of difazreeable paffions 
more than of thofe which are agreeable. It feems impoffib!e to 
reduce the feveral tones and geftures which conftitut: expreffion 
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to any fixed rules, or to exprefs them by artificial figns 
Paufes, thofe intermiffions of the voice which are ufed to point 
out the fenfe, and cadences, are principally concerned in producing 
per{picuity, and therefore fhould be accurately obferved. In the 
ufe of paufes, the reader muft be guided by the fenfe, fometimes 
however lengthening them beyond what is ufual in common 
fpeech. 

On the foundation of thefe remarks, the Author gives this 
definition of reading: ‘ Reading is the art of delivering written 
Janguage with propriety, force, and elegance: where (as in 
fpeaking) the pronunciation of the words is copied after the polite 
and learned of our country, and the emphafis of fenfe, ths 
paufes, and fignificant cadences, are determined by the mean. 
ing of what 1s before us: where the modulation is borrowed 
from fafhionable fpeech, but a little improved and heightened 
in proportion to the beauty and harmony of the compofition: 
where al] the figns of the emotions are in quality the fame as 
they would flow fpontaneoufly from nature, but abated fome. 
thing in quantity, and thofe moft which are of the difagreeable 
kind: where the emphafis of force, ornamental cadences, the 
quantity of the above-named variations from natural fpeech, 
and fome other lefs material particulars are directed by tafte and 
cuftom : and laftly, where affectation of every fort is to be 
dreaded as the greateft blemifh ; and where eafe, matfterlinefs, 
and genuine grace are confidered as principal beauties, and the 
proper fubftitutes for the inferior degree of warmth and energy 
which the delivery of written language ought always to di‘cover, 
when compared with the extemporary eifufions of the heart.’p 





Art. 1V. 4 Father's Infirudctions to bis Chilaren: confitting of Tales, 
Fables, and Reflections, defigned to promote the love of Virtue, 
a Tatte for Knowledge, and an early Acquaintance with the Works 
of Nature. 1z2mo. 28. 6d. Johnfon. 1775. 

O few books have been written for the ufe of children, 
S which, while they convey moral inftruction, are adapted to 
improve the underftanding and tafte, that it is with particular 
pleafure we fee a writer of eftablifhed reputation, condefcending 
to employ his pen in a work of this nature. “Thefe moral tales 
(written by Dr. Percival of Manchelter, for the ufe of his own 
children) are well adapted to anfwer the valuable ends which 
the Author propofes—infpiring the minds of children with vir- 
tuous fentiments, awakening their curiofity, leading them by 
eafy and agreeable fteps into the knowledge of nature, and 

iving them an early tafte for propriety and elegance of language. 
he Writer has, however, paid fo much attention to this latt 
objet, both in the choice of his words and the ftructure of 

his periods, that we are apprehenfive the compofition will . 
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eral be thought too much raifed above the familiar ftyle of 
converfation to fuit the underftandings of very young children, 
The feafon when a work of this kind may be moft advantage- 
oufly ufed, feems to be, after a child has made fome advances 
inthe rudiments of knowledge, and been for {come time con- 
verfant with fuch books as are ufually put into the hands of 
children: at this period, perhaps about the age of feven or 
eight years, fuch a work as this may be of great ufe to tmprove 
his ideas and elevate his tafte—to prepare him for itudying the 
elements of fcience, and forming an acquaintance with the 
Englifh claflics. 

In executing his defign, the Author has wholly avoided the 
extravagancies of fiction, and has drawn his materials prin- 
cipally from little domeftic occurrences, hiftorical anecdotes, 
natural objects, and philofophical obfervations and difcoverics. 
That our Readers may form a true idea of the gcod fenfe and 
tate with which this mifcellany is drawn up, we fhall lay before 
them the following extracts. 

© The Pert and the Ignorant are prone to Ridicule. 

‘A gentleman of a grave deportment was bultly engaged in 
blowing bubles of foap and water, and was attentively obferving 
them as they expanded and burft in the funfhine. A pert youth 
fell into a fic of loud laughter at a fight fo ftrange, and which 
fhewed, as he thought, fuch folly ani! in‘anity.—Be afhamed, 
young man, faid one who paficd by, of your rudenefs and ig- 
norance. You now behold the greateit philofopher of the age, 
Sir Ifaac Newton, inveftigating the nature of light and colours 
by aferics of experiments, no !efs curious than ufeful, though 
you deem them childifh and iofignificant.’ 

‘ Selfih Sorrow reproached | 

‘It was a holiday in the month of June, and Alexis had 
prepared himfelf to fet out with a party of bis companions upon 
alittle journey of pleafure. But the fky lowered, the clouds 
gathered, and he remained for fometime in anxtous fufpence 
about his expedition ; which at laft was prevented by long and 
continued rain. “The difappointment overpowered his fortitude ; 
he burft into tears, Jamented the untimely change of weather, 
and fuddenly refufed all confolation. In the evening, the 
clouds were difperfeJ, the fun fhone with unufual brightnefs, 
and the face of nature feemed to be renewed in vernal beauty. 
Euphronius carried Alexis into'the fields. ‘The ftorm of paf- 
lions in his breaft was now ftilled; and the ferenity of the air, 
the mufic of the feathered fongfters, the verdure of the meadows, 
and the fweet perfumes which breathed around, regaled every 
fenfe, and filled his mind with peace and joy. Don’t you re- 
mark, faid Euphronius, the delightful change which has fud- 
denly taken place in the whole creation? Recolleét the ap- 
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pearance of the fcene before us yefterday. The ground was 
then parched with a long drought; the flowers hid their droop- 
ing heads; no fragrant odours were perceived ; and vegita- 
tion feemed to ceafe. To what caufe muft we impute the re. 
vival of nature ?—To the rain which fell this morning, replied 
Alexis, with a modeft confufion. He was ftruck with the 
felfifhnefs and foliy of his condu&; and his own bitter reflee- 
tions anticipated the reproofs of Euphronius.’ 
‘ Tne Paffions foould be governed by Reafon. 

¢ Sophron and Alexis had frequently heard Euphronius men. 
tion the experiment of flilling the waves with oil, made by 
his frend Dr. Franklin, They were impatient to repeat ir; 
and a brifk wind proving favourable to the trial, they haftened 
one evening to a fheet of water, in the pleafure grounds of 
Eugenio, near Hart-Hill. The oil was feattered upon the 
pool, and fpread itfelf inflantly on all fides, calming the 
whole furface of the water, and reflecting the moft beautiful 
colours. Elated with fuccefs, the youths returned to Euph- 
ronius, to taquire the caufe of fuch a wonderful appearance, 
He informed them, that the wind blowing upon water which 
is covered with a coat of oil, flides over the furface of it, and 
produces no friction that can raife a wave. But this curious 
philofophical fact, faid he, fuggefts a moft important moral 
refleion. When you fuffer yourfelves to be ruffled with paf- 
fion, your minds refemble the puddle in a ftorm. But Reajon, 
if you hearken to her voice, wil! then, like oil poured upon the 
waters, calm the turbulence within you, and reftore you to 
{erenity and pe:ce.’ 

© Affection extended to manimate Ocljeéts. 

‘ A beautiful tree giew in an open fpace, oppofite to the 
parlour windows of Euphronius’s houfe. It was an object 
which bis family often contemplated with pleafure. The ver- 
dant foliage with which it was covered, gave an carly indica- 
tion of fpring; its fpreading branches furnifhed an agreeable 
fhade, and tempered the heat of the noon tide fun ; and the fal- 
Jing leaves in autumn marked the varying feafons, and warned 
them of the approach of winter. One luckle:s morning, the 
ax was laid to the root of this admired tree, 2nd it fell a la- 
mented vidim to the rage for building, which depopulates the 
country, and multiplies mifery, difeafes, and death, by the . 
enlargement of great towns. You now feel, faid Euphronius 
to Alexis on this occafion, the force of that :ood natured re- 
mark of Mr. Addifon, in one of s:e Spectators, thet he fhould 
not care to have an old ftump pulled up which he had remem- 
bered ever fince he was a child, The affections of a generous 
heart are extended by the early aflociation of ideas, to almoft 
every f{urrounding object. Hence the delight which we — 
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fom revifiting thofe fcenes in which we pafled our youth ; the 
{chcol where our firft friendfhips were formed, or the academic 
eroves in which fair Science unveiled herfelf to our enraptured 
view. Suetonius relates, that the Roman Emperor, Velpafian, 
went conftantly every year, to pafs the fummer in a {mall 
country houfe near Rieti, where he was born, and to which he 
would never add any embellifhment ; and that Titus, his fuc- 
ceflor, was carried thither in bis laft illnefs, to die in the place 
where his father had begun and ended his days. ‘Tvhe Emperor 
Pertinax, fays Capitolinus, during the time of his abode in 
Liguria, lodged in his father’s houte ; and raifing a great num- 
ber of magnificent buildings around it, he left the cottage int 
the midft, a ftriking monument of his delicacy of fentiment 
and greatnefs of foul.’ 
© Sceptict{m condemned. 

‘ Sopbron afferted, that he could hear the flighteft feratch of 
a pin at the diftance of ten yards. It is impoffidle, faid Alexis, 
and immediateiy appealed to Euphronius, who was walking 
with them. Though I don’t believe, replied Euphronius, thac 
Sophron’s ears are more acute than yours, yet I difapprove of 
your hafty decifion concerning the impoffibility of what you fo 
jitle underftand. You are ignorant of the nature of found, 
and of the various means by which it may be increafed or 
quickened in its progrels; and modefty fhould lead you, in 
fuch a cafe, to fufpend your judgment till you have made the 
proper and neceflary inquirics, An cpportunity now prefents 
itfelf, which will afford Sophron the fatisfalion he defires. 
Place your ear at one end of this long rafter of deal timber, and I 
will feratch the other end with apin, Alexis obeyed, and dif- 
tin€tly heard the found, which being conveyed through the 
tubes of the wood, was augmented in loudneis as ina fpeak» 
ing trumpet, or the horn of the huntfman.—Scepticifm and 
credulity are equally unfavourable to the acquifition of know- 
ledge. ‘The Jatrer anticipates, and the former precludes all in- 
guiry. One leaves the mind fatisied with errer, the other with 
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Art. V. “Vindication of the Apamean Medal; and of the Infcription 
YQE: Toeether with an Miutiration of another Coin, ttruck at the 
fame Place, in Honour of the Emperor Severus. By the Author of 
the Analyfis of ancient Mythology. 4to. 1s. Payne. 1976, 

R. Bryant, io the ftecond volume of his Analyfis of an- 

I cient Mythology, amicft other traces and proofs of the 

deluge, which he finds among the Pagan nations, has made 

f»me curious obfervations concerning the City Cibotus in Phry- 
gia, in latter times called Apamea; and he has particularly 


& 
mentioned a coin of the Emperor Philip the Elder, which was 
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firuck at this place, and contained an epitome of the diluvian 
hiftory. Upon the reverfe of this medal is delineated a kind of 
f{quare machine, or ark, floating onthe water. ‘Through an 
opening in it are feen two perfons, a man and a woman, as 
low as to the breaft; and upon the head of the woman isa veil, 
Over this ark is an open roof, on which fits a dove; and over 
againft it is another in the air, whieh feems to be returnin 

towards the machine, and holds a fmall branch in its bill. 
Before the machine is a man following a woman, (probably the 
fame pares repeated), who feem to have juft quitted it, and 
with uplifted hands, to witnefs fome extraordinary emotion, 
On the ark itfelf, underneath the perfons there inclofed, is to be 
read in diftin&t characters, NQE. 

To the above account it has been objected, by the writer of 
an ingenious letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine, that * this 
pretended name of Nozh ts only the remainder of the city’s 
name, Adsgavdpewv, which is infcribed on the legend round the 
coin; but there not being room for the three laft letters to be 
continued round the edge of the coin, the Artift engraved them 
on the cheft in the middle of the coin ? a reverfed manner,’ 

This difficulty hath been thought, by Mr. Bryant, to be im- 
portant enough to delerve a diftingt fobation Accordingly, he 
has fhewn, in the publication before us, that the objection is 

roundlefs, and has confirmed his own opinion by new and 
firiking evidence. Befides om, he hath critically examined 
another coin, ftruck at Apamea, in honour of the Emperor 
Severus, and hath thence hice’ frefh proofs of the traditions 
and memorials that were preferved of the deluge. 

Our learned Author is perfuaded, that if it had been out of 
his power to have afcertained what he hath undertaken to prove, 
it would have been of little confequence, even if the name had 
been totally erafed. ‘The hiftory, he fays, would ftill remain 
in legible charaters, independent of the infcription. Thus 
take away the letters Nwe, or aflign them toa different purpofe ; 
yet the hiftorical part of the coin can neither be obliterated nor 
chdnged. The ark upon the waters, and the perfons in the 
ark, will ftill remain ; the dove too, and the olive, will be feen: 


and the great event, to which they allude, will be too manifett 
to be miftaken. | K. 





Art. VI. The Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By Edward Gibboa, Efgq. Volume the Firft. gto. 11. 1s. Cadell. 

E have now before us one of thofe produGions which, 

fo far as we can judge from the {mall portion of the 
work, we have, as yet, had time to perufe, will do honour 
to the literature of our country, and give the Author a juft 
title to a diftinguifhed rank among the moft celebrated hifto- 
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rians of the prefent age. The fubject which he has chofen 
for the difplay of his hiftorica abilities, is, in a variety of views, 
highly interefting ; to the philofopher and ftatefman, it opens 
awide field for reflection; to every clafs of readers it mutt 
afford both inftruction and entertainment. It naturally leads to 
the difcuffion of many points, equally curious and important ; 
and which, in order to do juftice to them, require an uncom- 
mon fhare of learning, judgment, and fagacity. Mr. Gibbon 
appears in every refpect equal to the tafk he has undertaken ; 
his ftyle is well fuited to the dignity of his fubject,—elegant, 
perfpicuous, and manly, The arrangement of his materials, 
which he has feleéted with great diligence and accuracy, is 
clear and diftinct ; his refleCtions are pertinent and folid ; his 
manner, alfo, of treating fome points, even thofe of the moft 
nice and delicate nature, and which have been varioufly repre- 
fented according. to the different views and prejudices of dif- 
ferent writers, fhews an enlarged and liberal turn of thinking, 
is far from being decifive and dogmatical, and equally evinces 
his candour, his judgment, and his penetration. 

In a fhort, and modeft preface, he explains the nature and 
limits of his general plan: 

‘ The memorable feries of revolutions, fays he, which, in the 
courfe of about thirteen centuries, gradually undermined, and at 
length deftroyed, the folid fabric of Roman greatnefs, may, with 
fome propriety, be divided into the three following periods, 

‘1. The firft of thefe periods may be traced from the age of 
Trajan and the Antonines, when the Roman monarchy hav- 
ing attained its ful! ftrength and maturity, began to verge to- 
wards its decline; and will extend to the fubverfion of the 
weltern empire, by the barbarians of Germany and Scythia, the 
rude anceftors of the moft polifhed nations of modern Europe. 
This extraordinary revolution, which fubjeéted Rome to the 
power of a Gothic conqueror, was completed about the begin 
ning of the fixth century. 

‘I. The fecond period of the Decline and Fall of Rome, 
may be fuppofed to commence with the reign of Juftinian, who 
by his laws, as well as by his victories, reftored a tranfient 
fplendour to the Eaftern Empire. It will comprehend the inva- 
fion of Italy by the Lombards ; the conqueft of the Afiatic and 
African provinces by the Arabs, who embraced the religion 
of Mahomet; the revolt of the Roman people againft the 
feeble princes of Conftantinop!e ; and the elevation of Charle- 
Magne, who, in the year eight hundred, eftablifhed the fe 
cond, or German Empire of the weft. 3 

“III. The laft and longeft of thefe periods includes about 
feven centuries and a half; from the revival of the Weftern 
Empire, till the taking of Conftantinople by the Turks, and 
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the extinction of a degenerate race of princes, who continued 
to aflunve the titles of Cafar and Auguftus, after their domi- 
nions were contraéted to the limits of a fingle city: in which 
the language, as well as the manners, of the ancicnt Romans, 
had been long fince forgotten, The writer who fhould under- 
take to relate the events of this period, would find himfelf 
obliged to enter into the general hiftory of the Crufades, as 
far as they contributed to the ruin of the Greek Empire ; and 
he would fcarcely be able to reftrain his curiofity from making 
fome inquiry into the ftate of the ci:y of Rome, during the 
darknefs and confufion of the middle ages. 

© As I have ventured perhaps too haftily to commit to the 
prefs, a work, which, in every fenfe of the word, deferves 
the epithet of imperfect, I confider myfelf as contracting an 
engagement to finifh, moft probably in a fecond volume, the 
firft of thefe memorable periods ; and to deliver to the Public, 
the complete hiftory of the Decline and Fall of Rome, fiom 
the age of the Antonines, to the fubverfion of the Weftern 
Empire. With regard to the fubfequent periods, though I 
may entertain fome hopes, I dare not prefume to give any af- 
furances. The execution of fuch an extenfive plan, as I have 
traced out, and which might perhaps be comprehended in 
about four volumes, would fill up the long interval between 
ancient and modern hiftory ; but it would require many years 
of health, of leifure, and of perfeverance.’ 

Before we proceed to give a general view of what is con- 
tained in this firft volume, we cannot help exprefling an earnett 
wifh, in which, we are perfuaded, every intelligent reader of 
it will readily and heartily join us, that Mr. Gibbon’s health 
and fpirits may enable him, with pleafure and a'acrity, to pro- 
fecute and complete the extenfive defign which he has fketched 
out in his preface, 

That part of the work which is now under our confideration, 
is diyided into fixteen chapters, in the three firft of which, 
Mr. Gibbon defcribes the profperous condition of the Roman 
Empire in the age of the Antonines; giving a concife, but 
clear and diftinét view of its extent and military force ; of its 
union and internal profperity ; and of its conftitution, during 
this happy period. 

After obferving that the moderate fyftem, recommended by 
the wifdom of Auguftus, was adopted by the fears and vices of 
his immediate fucceffors, and that it was uniformly purfued by 
Hadrian and by the two Antonines, our Author proceeds, in his 
firft chapter, to take a view of the military eftablifhment of the 
Roman Empire; and after giving a general idea of the imperial 
forces, he tells us, that the moft liberal computation which yi 
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fon can juflify, will not allow us to fix the entire eftablifhment b 
fea and by land, at more than four hundred and fifty thoufand men, 
‘ A military power, fays he, which, however formidable it 
may feem, was equalled by a monarch of the latt century, 
whole kingdom was confined within a fingle province of the 
Roman Enaspire.’ 

Afcer explaining the fpirit which moderated, and the ftrength 
which fupported, the power of Hadrian and the Antonines, Mr, 
Gibbon proceeds, in the fame chapter, to defcribe, with clear- 
nefs and precifion, the provinces once united under their fway, 
but, at prelent, divided into fo many independent and holtile 
ftates. He obferves that the Roman Empire was above two 
thoufand miles in breadth, from the wall of Antoninus and 
the northern limits of Dacia, to Mount Atlas and the Tro- 

icof Cancer ; that it extended, in length, more than three 
thoufand miles from the weftern Ocean to the Euphrates ; that 
it was fituated in the fineft part of the temperate zone, be- 
tween the twenty-fourth and the fifty-fixth degrees of northern 
Jattude; and that it was fuppofed to contain above fixteen 
hundred thoufand fquare miles, for the moft part of fertile and 
wel] cultivated Jand,. 

In the fecond chapter, our Author confiders the union and 
internal profperity of the Roman Empire, in the age of the 
Antonines. It is not alone by the rapidity, or exteat of con- 
queft, he obferves, that we fhould eftimate the greatnefs of 
Rome. The firm edifice of her power was raifed and pre- 
ferved by the wifdom of ages. ‘The obedient provinces of 
Trajan and the Antonines were united by laws, and adorned 
by arts. “hey might occafionally fuffer trom the partial abule 
of delegated authority ; but the general principle of govern- 
ment was wife, fimple, and beneficent. They enjoyed the 
religion of their anceftors, while in civil honours and advan- 
tages they were exalted, by juft degrees, to an equality wick 
their conquerors. 

Thofe who have carefully ftudied the Roman hiftory daring 
this period, will be highly pleafed with the whole of this chap- 
ter, which clearly fhews the Author’s dittinét and comprehen- 
live views of his fubject. We cannot deny ourfelves the plea- 
fure of laying before our Readers what he fays on the fubject 
of Toleration, 

‘The policy of the emperors and the fenate, as far as it 
foncerned religion, fays he, was happily feconded by the re- 
fections of the enlightened, and by the habits of the fupertti- 
tous pare of their fubjects. The various modes of worship, 
Which prevailed in the Roman world, were all confidered by 
the people, as equaily true; by the philofopher, as equally falle ; 
and by the magiftrate as equally ufeful. And thus toleration 
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produced not only mutual indulgence, but even religious con, 
cord. 
¢ The fuperftition of the people was not embittered by any 
mixture of theolozical rancour; nor was it confined by the 
chains of any fpeculative fyftem. The devout polytheift, 
though fondly attached to his national rites, admitted with 
implicit faith, the different religions of the earth, Fear, gra- 
titude, and curiofity, a dream or anomen, a fingular diforder, 
or a diftant journey, perpetually difpofed “him to multiply the 
articles of his belief, and to enlarge the hit of his protectors, 
The thin texture of the Pagan mythology was interwoven 
with various, but not difcordant materials. As foon as it was 
allowed that fages and heroes, who had lived, or who had 
died jor the beneht of their country, were exalted to a ttate of 
power end immortality, it was univerfally confefled, that they 
deferved, if not the adoraticn, at leaft the reverence of ali man: 
kind, ‘Lhe deities of athoutand groves and a thoufand ftceams 
pofleiicd, in peace, their local and refpeCtive influence ; nor 
could the Roman who deprecated the wrath of the Tyber, de- 
ride the Egyptian who prefented his offering to the beneficent 
genius of the Nile. The viftb’e powers of Nature, the planets, 
wid the clements, Were the fame’ throughout the univerfe. 
‘The invifible governors of the moral world were inevitably 
caft in a fisilar mould of fiction and allegory. Every virtue, 
and even vice, acquired its divine reprefentative; every art and 
profeiion its patron, whole attributes, in the moft diltant ages 
and countries, were uniformly derived from the charaer of 
their peculiar votaries. A republic of gods of fuch oppofite 
tempers and tatcretts required, in cvery fyftem, the moderating 
hand of a tupreme magittiate, who was gradually invetted, by 
fiattery and knowledge, with the fublime perfections of aa 
kiernal Parent, and an Omnipotent Monarch. Such was the 
mild {pirit of antiquity, that the nations were lefs attcntive to 
the difference, than to the refembiance, of their religious wor- 
fhip. ‘! he Greek, the Koman, and the Barbarian, as they met 
before their refpeciive altars, eafily perfuaded themlelves, that 
under various names, and with various ceremonies, they adored 
the jame deities. The elegant mythology of Homer gave 4 
bezuuful, and almoti a regular form, to the po'ytheifm of the 
ancient word. 
© The philofophers of Greece deduced their morals from the 
nature of man rather than from that of God. They meditated, 
however, on the Divine Nature, as a very curious and impor- 
rant fpeculation, and in the profound inquiry, they difplayed 
the ftrength and weaknets of the human underftanding. Of the 
four moft confiderable fects, the Stoics and the Platonicians, 
endeavoured to reconcile the jarring interefts of reafon and 
piety 
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Thev have left us the moit fublime proofs of the exift- 
d perfections of the firft caufe ; but as it was impoffible 
for them to coaceive the creation of matter, the workman in 
the Stoic philofophy was not fufficiently diftinguifhed from the 
work ; whilft, on the contrary, the fpiritual God of Plato and 
his difciples, refembled more an idea than a fub{iance. The 
opin.ons of the Academics and Epicureans were of a lefs reli- 
gious caft; but when the mode(ft fcience of the former in- 
duced them to doubt, the pofitive ignorance of the latter urged 
them to deny, the providence of a Supreme Ruler. Yet the 
Sages of Greece, divided as they were, agreed in one great 
principle, an abfolute difbelicf of the popular fuperftition 5 
which they communicated to the ingenuous youth, who, from 
every part, reforted to Athens, and the other feats of learning 
in toe Roman empire. How, indeed, was it poffible, that a 
philofopher fhould accept, as divine truths, the idle tales of the 
poets, and the incoherent traditions of antiquity ; or, that he 
{hould adore, as gods, thofe imperfect beings whom he muft 
have defpifed, as men. Again{t fuch unworthy adverfaries, 
Cicero condefcended to employ the arms of reafon and elo- 
quence; but the fatire of Lucian was a much more adequate, 
as well as more efficacious weapon. We may be well affured, 
that a writer, converfant with the world, would never have 
ventured to’ expofe the gods of his country to public ridicule, 
had they not already been the objects of fecret contempt among 
the polifhed and enlightened orders of foctety. 

‘ Notwithitanding the fafhionable irteligion which prevailed 
in the age of the Antosines, both the intereft of the priefts, 
and the credulity of the people, were fufficiently refpected. In 
their writings and converfation, the philofophers of antiquity 
aflerted the dignity of reafon; but they refigned their actions 
to the commands of law and of cuftom. Viewing, with a 
(mile of pity and indulgence, the various errors of the vulgar, 
they diligently practifed the ceremonies of their fathers, de- 
voutly frequented the temples of the gods ; and fometimes con- 
defcending to aé apart on the theatre of fuperftition, they 
concealed the fentiments of an Atheift under the facerdotal 
robes, Reafoners of fuch a temper were fcarcely inclined to 
wrangle about their refpeétive modes of faith, or of worfhip. 
It was indifferent to them what fhape the folly of the multitude 
might chufe to aflume ; and they approached, with the fame in- 
ward contempt, and the fame external reverence, the altars of 
the Libyan, the Olympian, or the Capitoline Jupiter. 

‘Itis not eafy to conceive from what motives a fpirit of per- 
fecution could introduce itfelf into the Roman councils, The 
magiftrates could not be actuated by a blind, though honeft 
bigotry, fince the magiftrates were themfelves philofophers ; and 
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the fchools of Athens had given laws to the fenate. They 
could not be impelled by ambition or avarice, as the temporal 
and ecclefiaftical powers were united inthe fame hands. The 
pontiffs were chofe among the moft illuftrious of the fenators ; 
and the office of Supreme Pontiff was conftantly exercifed by 
the emperors themfelves. “hey knew and valued the advan- 
tages of religion, as it is connected with civil government, 
They encouraged the public feftivals which humanize the man- 
ners of the people. ‘They managed the arts of divination, as 
a convenient inftrument of policy; and they refpected, as the 
firmefi bond of fociety, the ufeful perfuafion, that either in this 
or in a tuture life, the crime of perjury is moft affuredly pu- 
nifhed by the avenging gods, But whilit they acknowledged 
the general advantages of religion, they were convinced, that 
the various modes of worfhip contributed alike to the fame fa- 
Jutary purpofes ; and that in every country, the form of fuper- 
ftition, which had received the fanction of time and experience, 
was the beft adapted to the climate, and to its inhabitants, 
Avarice and tafte very frequently defpoiled the vanquifhed na- 
tions of the elegant ftatues of their gods, and the rich orna- 
ments of their temples: but, in the exercife of the religion 
which they derived from their anceftors, they uniformly expe- 
rienced the indulgence, and even protection of the Roman 
conqucrors. Ihe province of Gaul feems, and indeed only 
feems an exception to this univerfal toleration. Under the 
fair prerext of abolifhing human facrifices, the emperors Tibe- 
rius and Claudius, fupprefled the dangerous power of the Dru- 
ids: but the priefts them(elves, their gods and their altars, 
fubfifted in peaceiul obfcurity till the final deftru€tion of Pa- 
ganifm, 

‘ Rome, the capital of a great monarchy. was inceflantly 
filled with fubjeéts and ftrangers from every part of the world, 
who all introduced and enjoyed the favourite fuperftitions of 
their native country. Every city in the empire was juftified in 
maintaining the purity of its ancient ceremonies ; and the Ro- 
man fenate, uling the common privilege, fometimes interpofed, 
to check this inundation of foreign rites. The Egyptian fuper- 
ftition, of all the moft contemptible and abject, was frequently 
prohibited ; the temples of Serapis and Ifis demolifhed, and 
their worfhippers banifhed from Rome and Italy. But the zeal 
of fanaticifm prevailed over the cold and feeble efforts of po- 
licy. “The exiles returned, the profelytes multiplied, the temples 
were reftored with increafing fplendor, and the His and Sera- 
pis at length afiumed their place among the Roman deities. 
Nor was this indulgence a departure from the old maxims of 
government. In the pureft ages of the commonwealth, Cy- 
bele and /fculapius had been invited by folemn embaffies ; and 
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‘t was cuftomary to tempt the protectors of befieged cities, by 
the promife of more diftinguifhed honours than they pofleffed 
in their native country. Rome gradually became the common 
temple of her fubje€ts; and the freedom of the city was be- 
{towed on all the gods of mankind.’ 

In the third chapter our Author takes a view of the confti- 
tution of the Roman Empire, in the age of the Antonines ; 
but what he fays on this fubje& would fuffer much by any at- 


tempt to abridge it. 
(We propofe to refume this article in our next.) R. 





Art. VII. Refgnation no Proof. A Letter to Mr. Jebb; with occa- 
fiona! Remarks on his Spirit of Proteftantifm. By a Member of 
the Univerfity of Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. 6d. White. 1776. 

HAT refignation is no proof, in the matter here alluded 


to, will readily be allowed by every reflecting mind, Per- 
funs may be very fincere in the adoption of principles which 
are not true; and, on account of their adherence to them, 
they may forego the greateft advantages, and fubmit to the 
greateft fufferings. In fuch cafes, however, the higheft praife 
is due to their integrity; and, if they are men of approved 
knowledge and learning, if they are men who are pofiefied of 
eal heads, as well as upright hearts, their opinions will de- 
ferve acandid and a patient difcuffion. 

If any man’s fentiments, in the circumftances wherein he has 
put himfelf, merit a difcuffion of this kind, thofe of Mr. Jebb 
are entitled to it; but they have not received it in the prefent 
publication. ‘The Author writes with an air of infolence and 
arrogance which ill becomes him againft fuch an antagonift. 
He affects, likewife, to treat the controverfy concerning the 
Trinity, as long ago abfolutely decided in favour of what is com- 
monly deemed the orthodox fide of the queftion ; though perhaps 
as able critics inthe New Teftament as this Writer may think in 
a different manner. But what is completly ridiculous, is, his un- 
chriftianizing all thofe who do not believe in the fupreme divini-« 
nity of Chrift. Be it fo: if fuch men as Socinus, Crellius, 
Clarke, Newton, Whiften, Emlyn, Hoadly, Sykes, Fofter, and 
Lardner, are to be confidered as having been philofophers only, 
and not Chriftians, sin‘r ANIM NOSTRZ CUM PHILOSOPHIS. 

What the Author has advanced in oppofition to Mr. Jebb’s 
Remarks on the Spirit of Proteftantifm, is extremely excep- 
tionable, The right of men to avow their fentiments, is totally 
denied ; the liberty of open controverfy, to which we owe the 
glorious effects of the Reformation, is reprefented as an im- 
hy pattern for fucceeding times; and other pofitions are 
aid down, which, if purfued to their confequences, would 


lead to the eflablifhment of ecclefiaftical tyranny. 
We 
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We fhal! infert our Cantabrigian’s explication of the Tyj. 
nity, that our Readers may judge whether he is more fuccefsfy! 
upon this head than thofe who have gone before him, 

* Aslam firmly perfuaded, that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is contained in the fcriptures, | am the lefs anxious about re. 
ducing it to the level of human comprehenfion. ‘That it is a 
myftery above our reafon, istrue; but I own I could with tj 
prove, that it is not contrary to it. And [ think it may be 
fhewn, both from reafon and the fcriptures, that the unity of 
the Godhead is {tili preferved, though we are taught to ac. 
knowledge a plurality of Perfons. 

¢ The Almighty Author of the univerfe is undoubtedly, in the 
ftrieft fenfe of the expreflion, onE. We acknowledge the glory 
and pre-eminence of the firft caufe which is clearly due to him: 
he is God not of any other, but himfelf; nor can any other be 
God, but of him, but atthe fame time we think it no diminu- 
tion to the Son, to fay that he receives his eflence by commu- 
nication from another; though it were a diminution of the 
Father to fpeak fo of him. ‘lhe Father is not God by reafon 
of the Son ; whereas the Son is God by communication from 
the Father. : 

¢ Neither does this eftablifh a plurality of Gods. For we 
fay, there is but one Perfon, who is fromnone. If there were 
more than one, it could not be denied, but that there were 
more Gods than one. But the Son and Holy Ghoft have, for 
that reafon, been believed to be but one God with the Father; 
becaufe both are from the Father who is but One, and fo he is 
the union’of them. 

¢ Inthe fcriptures, THREE are certainly fpoken of diftinaly 
and feparately from each other; in whofe names we are bap- 
tifed, and to each of whom the higheft titles and properties of 
God are attributed. Now the fame fcriptures, as not queftion- 
ing the unity of the divine nature, {till 2ffert that there is but 
One God. The fcriptures, therefore, do not intend to 
teach a plurality of Gods in that fenfe, from whence, however, 
you derive your principal, if not your only objection. 

‘ It were to be wifhed, that a greater precifion was obferved 
in the terms made ufe of in explaining this dotrine. Men do 
not immediately confider, that unity, applied to fubftance, and 
unity of numbers, convey different ideas. Thus if I fay, that 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, being Three numerically, 
are One alfo in the fame fenfe, I fhould not blame any one for 
faying that | {fpake unintelligibly. But I apprehend, that I do 
not fhock the common fenfe of any one when I affert, that the 
divine eflence of the Father, though communicated to the Son 
and Holy Gholt, {till continues in them all One and the fame. 
Some have thought this might be aptly illuftrated by feveral 
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rays proceeding from the fame fountain of light : and perhaps 
from this idea arofe that expreffion in the Nicene Creed, “ God 
of God, and Light of Light.” If, however, the unity of the 
Godhead of the Father and the Son be admitted, we have al- 
ready fufficient authority for addrefling our prayers to him: he 
is become a proper objeét of our adoration, being not inferior 
to the Father, with whom he is One God.’ 

lf the preceding explanation were to be examined by an 
acute logician, we apprehend that fome inferences might be 
drawn from it, which would be very little conducive to the re- 
putation of the Writer’s orthodoxy. 

Itis remarkable that he fpeaks with great refpeét of the peti- 
tioning clergy, though the general principles advanced by him 
are repugnant to the defign of that worthy fociety. We 
fuppofe that he has been led invo this inconfiflency by private 
conneGtions and friendfhiys. In point of compofition, our 


Author fhews himfelf to be a man of ability and fpirit. K a 





Art. VIII, Memoirs of Maitre ‘facgues of Savcy. Vol.1. 12mo. 

2s, fewed. Bath printed: fold in London by Owen. 17735. 

AsteR Jacques of Savoy is no unentertaining compa- 

nion. He is the biographer of his own very curious 
and comical being, and, ina manner that is at once arch and 
unaffected, fets forth the variety of that whim and caprice where- 
with Fortune had vouchfafed to treat him, Let him tell his 
tale— 

‘ My mother brought me into this bufy world in a poor and foli- 
tary cot, built on the margin of a little ftream —Here, on the top 
of Mount Cenis | firft faw the light of the fun, 

‘ My mother gave her hand to my father, (for the beft reafon in 
the world) becaufe fhe liked him,—Their inclinations were mutual, 
fo were their cares. —Our goods and chattles confifted at my birth in 
a ftraw bed, an half-ftarved cow, and an old mule.—With thefe, 
however, the fond couple made fhift to live by day, and by love 
atnight.—The gabelle * was paid without complaining. Our bread 
was moiftened with water, and favoured by the royal bounty: for 
the gabelle procured us falt to relith our porridge, and to heighten 
our repatt, 

* The winter’s fnows had vanifhed from the furface of our little 
plain, and the enamel’d carpet of the fpring was juf breaking into 
a thoufand fragrant odors, at my birth.— Thus my poor and homely 
dawnings were crowned with richer garlands than thofe of the moft 
luxurious monarch. Every part of nature wore the appearance of 
afweet, and envied fatisfation —The circum{cribed horizon of our 
domeftic plains was one continued garden of flowers, whofe various 
colours feemed to afpire into rivalled beauties of innumerable tinges, 
—The narciflus, the daffodil, the fweet-william, and the dew-drop, 
“ere Cotemporaries with my exiftence. 





* The gadelle, in France, is the duty on falt. 
* Nor 
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‘ Nor prince, nor king, nor emperor, not even the Grand Turk 
with all his dazzling happinefs, could rival me in the dainties of 
my early infancy. I drank that rich ambrofia from my mother, 
breaft, which nature had prepared with all her care. The daily 
occupations of life {welled the pure ftreams of health to form in my 
mother’s bofom, the natural aliment of my exiltence.—No fpices to 
provoke, no ftudied dainties were made ufe of to enrich the fluid, 
but I drank it as pure, as nature, health, and happinefs could be. 
ftow.—In return for all thefe parental cares of my mother, [ prew 
in every jult proportion of nature’s model.—Each mufcle had irs due 
fwell, and every nerve received its accuftomed proportion of natu. 
ral fenfibility. 

‘ At four years of age I fir began to enter into the fcene of ation 
in the great world.—An almoft inexhauftible fund of health, united 
to an exquifite relifh for every fenfation, were the only obje#s op 
which my fortune and my happinefs were equally intereited. My 
riches were eafily counted, and I knew not the perplexities which ar- 
tended thein, becaufe I was without money.—All my wealth con- 
fifled in the ftrength of my mufcles and the dexterity of my limbs.— 

eNature, however, had given me fome fmall recompence for the 
want of fortune. My countenance befpoke the goodnefs of my 
heart, and the vermilion on my cheeks the purity of my blood. 
With a regular fet of features, a pair of fine expreflive eyes, with 
flowing hair, and an appearance of health and chearfulnefs, I pre- 
judiced the generality of perfons in my favour, Thefe qualities 
often procured me (particularly from the women) a more than com- 
mon attention. 

* During the few firft years of my infancy I was intrufted with the | 
care of our little fortune, when the Mount Cenis opened its richet 
{weets, to fmile in varied colours of the fpring. The mule and the 
cow, our deareft treafures, were fent to browfe upon the plain, un- 
der my infpection.—I followed their various fteps, fometimes over 
rocks of alabafter and of marble, or at other times I forced them 
amidft the young groves of juniper and the liburnum, to crop the 
fhooting grafs, or gather their food, amidift every fprouting flower of 
the fpring.— At night I led them to the fold—In innocence and ob- 
{curity I paffed the greateft part of my youth, nor knew the poignant 
torture of an illnefs, or the difturbed flumbers of a Jong and tedious 
night.’ 

When Mafter Jacques was grown up to manhood, he left | 
thefe happy fcenes and employments to a younger brother, and | 
betook himfelf to the laborious occupation of carrying t 
vellers over the Alps.—Here he had an opportunity of obferv- 
ing many curious characters, and of heating many fingular con | 
verfations, which he defcribes in a very pleafant and agrecable | 
manner. Fortune at length placed the confequential charge | 
a German Baron on his fhoulders, no lefs than that of the be 
ron of Grengrengraaphen, into whofe favour he infinuates hia 
felf fo effetually that he is taken into his fervice, and employed 


more immediately about his perfon. The Baron, whole “4 
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rader is highly drawn, went into Italy to repair a conftitution 
ruined by debauchery. Of courfe he foon dies, and leaves our 
hero the bulk of his fortune. Matter Jacques is now fomebody. 
He puts himfelf in the way of attaining every gentlemanlike ac- 
complifhment, vifits the principal towns in Italy, falls in love 
with a fine lady, and, laft of all, finding that ke had fpent all 
the Baron’s ready — he returns to the caftle of Grengren- 
graaphen to recruit. in his way thither, accompanied by his 
valet, he meets with a variety of adventures, and, among the 
reft, with the following : 

‘ The fun was now far elevated in the heavens, and the rays 
darted on us with fuch violence, that we were glad to feek the fhel- 
ter of a neighbouring foreft of fir-trees,—But as misfortune would 
have it, the fituation was unknown to us, the foreft very large, and 
the pleafure of the fhade was fo agreeable, that neither Jungendorff 
nor myfelf had perceived our error, till we were quite got out of any 
beaten track.—To add ftill more to our dilemma, we perceived the 
gathering clouds threatning a fevere ftorm, the rays of the fun were 
{oon obfcured, *~ that I was ata lofs to judge of my fituation from 
its courfe, and ...; track I fhould take according to the due points 
of the compafs. 

‘ Jungendorff, who was much more alarmed than myfelf, either 
fav, or thought he faw fomething refembling a fhepherd’s hut and 
neighbouring village, but it was yet at a confiderable diftance.— 
Never was object more welcome to my eyes than this, which, as we 
approached, we found to be an houfe.— In our prefent fituation we 
were determined at all events to beg an hofpicable retreat. 

‘ The kind owner anticipated our wifhes, and with a genero- 
fity which would have done honour to the moit civilized nation, 
aked us to walk in and wait till the form was over. We accepted 
his invitation, and after putting our mules into their ftall, went into 
his habitation. ‘1 he good old man, who ftcod at the door and gave 
the invitation, had fomething in his mein and afpeét which feemed 
above the vulgar of mankind, but asI entered the houfe, my eyes 
were truck with the appearance of two men, whofe figure and drefs 
feemed to declare a load of villany and crimes.—At all events I was 
determined, if poffible, to gain the next village or town fo foon as 
the form was over.—On enquiry I found there was no place within 
twelve miles, and the roads were over fuch dreadful precipices, that 
it would be dangerous to undertake the journey without a guide. 

‘ The ttorm gathered abundantly, and the chill’d atmofphere, 
the whirlwind, and the defart and lonely fituation of the cottage, 
added to the natural horror of the prefent fcene. 

_* The rain began to defcend in big drops, and the thunder and 
lightning inflamed the whole horizon, and rended as it were the 
neighbouring vallies with their ecchoes.x—The day’s fatigue had 
tired and made me exceeding hungry, and my fervant Jungendorff, 
who ufually took the neceflary precautions concerning the provifions, 
had not furnifhed my wallet at my friend Colas’s *, as there were no 


_——. 


* A peafant, with whom they had fupped on the preceding evening. 
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vidluals left for us to take away. The people within had prepared 
their evening’s repaft, and were fitting down to it, and invited me 
to partake.—The general diet of the inhabitants of thefe mountains 
is compofed of curds, milk, and hard cheefe, nor do they often tafte 
either a bit of bread or meat above once in the year, but to-day was 
a gaudy day, and our table was furnithed magnificently on the oc. 
cafion.—Colas, whofe hard fare appeared even to me, who had been 
bred in the rhbuntains, to be mean and poor, was yet far fuperior 
to our prefent fupper. Our sepatt confitted of a bowl of boiled 
grey pea{c, feafoned with ftinking oil, and of bread that was {fo coarfe 
as to grate like duit between the tecth. Hunger made me furmount 
all triting difficulties, and I made a very hearty meal, though not 
without reflecting that my feemingly unenvied fituation on the Mount 
Cenis, was luxury and happinefs to this. 

‘ The ftorm rather increafed than diminifhed, the evening ap. 
proached, and the company diffuaded me from attempting to pur. 
fue my journey. It b came at lait fo dark, that no choice was left 
for me to make. The man of the houfe offered me fomething like a 
bed, which at firft I declined accepting, as I intended to have fat up 
all the night, and to have gone away at the firft dawning of the 
morning.—But my journey for the two days pait had fo tired me 
that I confented at jait to lie down. 

‘ The place in which I was to fleep was a hole refembling a hay 
loft, in which there was no window to Ict in the light, nor could 
one get to it by any other means than that of a ladder which was 
placed there for the purpofe. As foon asI had mounted into this 
loft, one of the men wifh’d me a good night’s refit, took away the 
ladder, and left me no other way of retreating than by jumping down 
again, at the expence perhaps of a Jeg or anarm. WHadI beena 
Somnambule, and apt to walk in my ileep, I confefs I fhould have 
had fome fcruples on the occafion, but I was in hopes of a found 
nap that evening. 

‘ I undrefs’d and went to fleep ; but whether it was owing to the 
coarfenefs of the food, to the too great quantity of fupper, or the 
undigefted peafe and bread I had devoured with fo good an appetite, 
I know not, but I was tormented with fuch frightful dreams, that! 
awoke about midnight with all the horrors of difturbed fleep.—I had 
a fevere thirft upon me, and got out of bed in hopes of finding fome 
water to quench it, or to awake one of the men of the houfe to get 
fome for me. It was as dark as clouds and midnight could make 
it, and I heard a voice as { was getting out of bed, which uttered 
the moft dreadful execrations and curfes that my ears had ever been 
witnefs to. In one corner of the room I perceived the reflection ofa 
light or candle through the cracks of the floor, and as [ applied my 
eye to the hole, faw one of the men (who look’d fo much like avil- 
lain) going backwards and forwards with a great knife in his hand, 
and muttering fome words to himfelf which i could not underftand. 

‘ A thoufand horrid ideas now crowded on my imaginationg | re- 
collected the circumftance of taking away the ladder from the lot 
in which I Jay, and made no doubt that I had got into the houfe of 
fome of the banditti or {mugglers by whom thefe mountains are i 


fefted. In this fituation I was determined to call for no waiter, but 
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to endeavour to efcape 1 
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their empty proteftations. This then, like every other abufe, {preads 
itfelf by cuftom, grows at laft familiar, and the crime feems to lefleg 
by its frequency, 

‘ Swearing, like many other cuftoms, becomes not only more og 
lefs frequent according to the manners of the times, but different 
nations fwear by their different divinities. 

¢ The ftalians admiring the juftice of their Gods, fwear by this 


principle of equity in all “their undertakings, and O4 / Gini Dei! 


efcapes from their mouths with all the national elegance and pre- 
cifion. 

‘ The religious Spaniard fwears by the holy rules, Cuerpo dime, 
Sangre del Domini, and often pledges his Saviour’s blood, to confirm 
the moit nonfenfical ideas ‘The placid German, mild in his nature, 
but impetuous when provoked, fwears by the rumbling elements, 
and calls all the thunders and ligt ghtnings to his vows, Donner & 


Blitzen, and den traufend Serramennn are treafured in his heart, to, 


hurl out on every revengeful occafion. The polite, the amorous 
Frenchman {wears by the God of Love, or by the colour of his fair 
lady’s hair.—& F's, © B's. et Ventre blew © gris, befpeak either his 
pleafure or his pain—The Englifhman changing like his climate, 
varies his unmeaning phrafes. "His eyes, limbs, heart, liver, body, 
blood and foul, are butts at which he fires out his univerfal anathe- 
mas. ‘[he good old gentleman returning with my breakfaft put an 
end to my reverie. 

* Jungendorff had by this time got our mules ready and brough: 
them to the door, my breakfait was finifhed, the hott fatisfied, and 
all ready for our departure, The village was now out of fight, fo 


that I thought I might queftion Jungendorff very fafely on the lait, 


night’s adventure. 1 related the whole matter as nearly as I could 
remember, bu: when I came to the affair of chopping off legs and 
arms, the poor fellow could not help burfting out into an immediate 
fit of laughter. This laft circumttance furprized me fo much that 
I began to fufpeét both my ears and my eyes. I afked him there- 
fore what means the people had of gaining their livelihood, and if 
the houfe was not often frequented by thieves and finugglers, 

* Alas, Sir, replied Jungendorft, the poor man of the houfe fol- 
lows the trade of a carver or fculptor, and has juit been employed 
to fet up a new Saint Peter in the village chancel, but wanting wood 
this morning to boil his glae-pot, he was obliged to take the body 
of the old worm-eaten image, whofe legs, arms, and head he made 
his man chop off to throw into the fire.—Probably, Sir, this was the 
occafion of your alarm.’ 

The above is no bad picture of the many miferable circum- 
ftances which thofe who travel over that part of the continent 
too frequently meet with. Mafter Jacques foon after falls in 
with ftill more extraordinary events, which conclude this 
volume. 

The only objection we have to this little performance, is the 
Author’s difregard to delicacy, in a few inftances, which might 
well have been fpared. L 
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Art. IX. A general Hiftory of Mufic, from the earlicft Ayes to the pres 
fant Period. To which is prefixed, a Differtation on the Mufic of the 
Ancients. By Charles Burney, Muf, D. F.R.S. Vol. I. gto. 
11, 11s. 6d. Becket, 1776. 


USIC has, in every age, engaged the attention of mane 

kind, and has been cultivated, or at leaft praétifed, in 
every climate of the earth. It may juftly be confidered as one 
of the moft refined and intellec?ual, as well as moft innocent, 
of all the fenfual gratifications. It is natural for all who re- 
ceive pleafure from this art, and particularly thofe who cul- 
tivate it as a fcience, or amufe themfelves with the practice 
of it; to be inquifitive with refpect to the hiltory of its origin 
and progreffive improvements. It appears, neverthelefs, that 
rio hiftory of mufic has hitherto been publifhed by any Englifh 
author; though fome French, Italian, and German_ writers 
have either wholly, or in part, executed works of this kind. 


To fill up ¢ this chafm in Englifh literature,’ the Author en- 


tered upon the prefent performance, which he evidently ap- 
pears to have undertaken, and has now partly executed, not 
with the circumfcribed and humble views of the phlegmatic 
compiler, or the interefted defigns of the back-maker, but from 
a genuine tafte for the fubject, and a liberal defire of throwing 
light on the art which he profefles ; on the illuftration of which 
it is evident that he has beftowed much time, attention, and 
expence, particularly, in collecting the moft valuable treatifes 
in print, as well as inedited materials relating to it, and in 
meditating on their contents, 

The Author’s two former publications * were not more diftin- 
guifhed by the agreeable and unaffected manner in which he 
related the refults of his mufical inquiries in feveral parts of Eu- 
rope, than by the ardent zeal with which he muft appear to the 
moft hafty reader to have been animated, in colleGting every kind 
of information, from the dead and the living, that could conduce 
tothe perfection of the prefent work. On a perufal of it, we 
are convinced that the Reader will meet with full proofs of 
the extenfive operation of this zeal; and will, in particular, 
receive from it all the fatisfaction that can now be expeéted, in 
thofe parts of mufical antiquity on which time has throwna 
veil, not perhaps removeable by the utmoft exertions of hiftoric 
induftry, But even thefe parts of his fubje& the Author has 
embellifhed and rendered entertaining, where he may, perhaps, 


3 
have failed to illuminate them, He has very properly thrown his 


— 





* The Prefent State of Mufic in France and Italy ; for which, fee our 
45th vol. Sept. 1771. p. 161, &c. and the Prefent State of Mufic in Ger- 
many, &c. accounts of which are given in our 48th vol, 1773, June 
Page 457, and our agth vol. Sept. 1773, page 212, 
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inquiries concerning them into a pretty long preliminary dif. 
fertation ; in order that the narrative might not afterwards be 
embarrafled and interrupted with fcientific or technical difcuf- 
fions. As during the fhort time that this work has been in our 
hands, we have principally attended to this part of it, we fhall, 
for the prefent, confine ourfelves to the confideration of fome 
of its moft remarkable contents. The narrative or purely hifto. 
rical part of the work will afterwards furnifh us with ample 
and agreeable matter for another article. 

' In many parts of this diflertation, we find the Author 
plunged into fome of the deepeft and darkeft abyfles of an. 
tiquity; where, however, he exerts the moft vigorous, and 
frequently fuccefsful efforts to keep his head above water, and 
to ftrike out lights fufficient to enable him to grope his way 
through the darknefs vifible that furrounds him; as well as to 
avoid being led aftray by the falfe lights held out by former 
adventurers. The Reader may form fome judgment concerning 
the perplexities attending his prefent inveftigations, when he 
is told that even the mode of reading the Greek {cale, the mere 
A BC of their mufical fyftem, has been a fubje& of uncer. 
tainty and litigation. It has been doubted whether this feale 
fhould be read from grave to acute, or in the dire&ily contrary 
order ; in other words, whether it fhould be read forwards or 
backwards; and whether the Proflambanomenos, for inftance, 
the leading note of the fyftem, was the higheft or the loweft 
of the fcale. Fortunately he does not fuffer the mortification 
of tripping in the very threfhold. In many parts of his fubjed, 
proofs are countermined by equal proofs; but here the fcience of 
certainty comes to his aid, in the perfon of old Euclid, and 
fettles the matter at once, on the moft incontrovertible founda- 
tions of phyfics and mathematical fcience. This ‘ Legiflator of 
mathematicians, and whofe writings have been their code,’ fur- 
nifhes him with an infallible rule, in his Seé#io Canonis, where 
he reprefents Proflambamcmenos by the whole firing. That ap- 
pellation therefore muft exprefs the loweft note that could be 
given by the ftring. 

In the fecond fe&tion the Author explains the nature of the 
three genera in the ancient mufic; the Diatenic, the Chromatic, 
and the Exharmonic. ‘The fingularity of the laft of thefe genera, 
which to us moderns appears fo unnatural in itfelf, and fo dif- 
ficult in the execution, has furnifhed abundant matter for con- 
jeGture. The ancients have related fuch wonders of this long- 
Joft and long-lamented genus, that the Author has thought it 
neceffary to enter into a particular difcuffion concerning its eX- 
iftence and properties, 

¢ There is nothing, he obferves, fo difficult to the conception 
ef modern muficians, as that.pleafing effects fhould ever have 
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produced by intervals *, which they themfelves are unable 
to form, and to which, ifthey could form, and introduce them 
into melody, no harmony could be given that would be agreeable 
to the ear, or to the rules of counterpoint.—>There are fo many 
apparent inconfiftencies, he adds, in the account of ancient 
Authors concerning this kind of mufic, that nothing but an 
hypothelis can reconcile them to probability. He accordingly 
offers his opinion on the fubject under this modeft form ;’de- 
claring that it is the only hypothefis which he intends to hazard 
in the courfe of the work, Our mufical Readers will acquire 
a general idea of it from the following fketch. 

The Author obferves, that it appears from feveral paflages 
inthe ancient writers on mufic, that there were two kinds of 
Enharmonic melodies in ufe among the Greeks; in the moft 
ancient of which, the die/is or guarter-tone does not feem ever 
to have had admiffion. To this genus, which was exceedingly 
fimple, indeed more fimple than our modern diatonic, he gives 
the title of the old Enharmonic ; to diftinguifh it from the more 
modern, refined, and difficult, in which the /emitone was di- 
vided, and which he calls the new Enharmonic. ‘The Author’s 
hypothefis is principally founded on a curious paflage in Plue 
tarch’s Dialogue on Muj/ic, of which he gives a faithful and nearly 
literal tranflation, followed by a judicious comment; in the 
courfe of which, without any forced explication of the fenfe of 
the paflage, he makes it very probable that in the old and fimple 
Enharmonic, though /emitones were admitted, no diefis exifted 
in it. Its charaétcr confifted in the fkipping over, or leaving 
out, certain notes in each of the ancient tetrachords, probably 
every third found; the effects of which omiffions muft have 
been a very confiderable degree of fimplicity in the melodies 
formed on this mutilated fcale, and of facility in the execution, 
In fhort, the caft or air of this o/d enharmonic mufic appears, he 
obferves, to have approached very nearly that of the old Scot- 
tifh fcale; as every mufician will perceive on cafting an eye 
over it as prefented by the Author : 


~p illic 
(ees Poe See see: 


* The intervals of the Exbarmonie ‘cale were only quarter tones and. 
major thirds. ‘The following is a fpecimen of the Eahbarmonic tetra- 
chord, which begins with two fucceilive guarter tones, followed by a 
muor third; that is, B, B+, C, E 
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‘ This, fays the Author, is exaly the old Scots fcale in the 
minor key, a circumftance which muft ftrike every one who 
reads the paflage of Plutarch, that is at all acquainted with the 
intervals of the Greek fcale, and with Scots mulic.’ 

After obferving that the old Chinefe fcale of fix notes, men. 

tioned by Rameau, and fince confiderea by the Abbé Rouflier, 
produces nearly the identical Scots feale (C, D, E, G, A, 
fc]}) adding only a note to complete the octave ; he adds, that 
¢ there is nothing that gives a ftronger character, or nos, ag 
the Greeks called it, toa melody, than the conftant or w/xal 
omiffion of particular notes in the fcale. Suppofe it uncertain 
from this paflage (before quoted from Plutarch’s Dialogue 
* what notes were mifled ; yet the general fact that thefe a 
muficians, compofers of the ancient genuine Greek mufic, 
which Plato, Ariftotle, and all the writers fpeak of as fo ex. 
cellent and fuperior to the more modern, did delight to break 
the-diatonic progreffion, to diabiEagew, or firide over certain 
notes in the melody, feems pretty clear ; and this furely ren- 
ders it highly probable, that the caft of the old national Greek 
airs was much like that of the old Scots mufic :—and I believe, 
jn general, that the omiflion of any notes in the {fcale, pro- 
ducing fkips of thirds, will bave much the fame effect on the 
ear.’ 
_ We fhall only add to this imperfect account of the Author’s 
inveftigation of this remarkable ftumbling-block of antiquity, 
that, if he has ‘not abfolutely removed it, he has at leaft very 
neatly /Ritped over it; or, to quit our metaphorical pun, that 
bis hypothefis is plaufible, that it is well fupported by collateral 
circumftances, that it clears up feveral difficulties, and apparent 
contradictions, in the ancient writers ; and, which is no {mall 
recommendation on the prefent occafion, that it is inte/hgible: 
—an advantage not frequently to be met with in the difquifi- 
tions of mufical antiquarians; fome of whom {fcarce give the 
puzzled and mortified Reader the fhadow of an idea in the courle 
of many oracular pages, where neverthelefs they make the 
greateft parade with their incomprehenfible refponfes. 

In the four following fections the Author explains the mufical 
modes of the ancients, and treats of mutations, melopceia, and 
riythm.’ Thefe different fubje@s are difcuffed with much learn- 
ing and acutenefs, and even with precifion where the fubject 
will admit of it; 2s is the cafe particularly with regard to the 
laft, which conftitutes a moft efiential part of melody. To 
rhythm in particular, [faac Voffius attributed all the miraculous 
powers of ancient mufic ; and our prefent Author obferves, that 
* if any thing like the power which ancient mufic is faid to have 
had over the paffions can be credited, it muft have derived 
it chiefly from the energy and accentuation of the ee 
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the ancients appear to have made a moft woeful clatter in 
the exercife of this rhythmical branch of the art, or in marking 
the time oftheir mufic; the directors of which, called Todoxrurros 
and ModoWoMa, by the Greeks, and Pedarii or Pedicularit by the 
Romans, on account of the noife which they made with their 
feet, were generally furnifhed with wooden or iron fandals, 
O:hers employed their hands in the noify office, by dtriking 
ovfter fhells and bones againft each other. 

¢ What a noify and barbarous mufic! fays the Author: all 
rhythm, and no found!—It would afford us no very favourable 
idea of the abilities of modern muficians, who fhould require fo 
much parade and noife in keeping together. Thé more time is 
beat, fays Mr. Roufleau, the lefs it is kept; and, in general, 
bad mufic, and bad muficians, ftand moft in need of fuch 
noify affiftance ” 

In the courfe of his excellent remarks on this part of his fub- 
ie€t, the Author obferves, that * it is fortunate for thofe who 
with to view as near as poffible this dark angle of antiquity, 
that the profpect happens to be the cleareft, juft in that part 
where all its admirers affure us it is beft worth examining ; for 
however ignorant we may be of the melody of ancient mufic, 
the riythm, or time of that melody, being regulated entirely 
(as he had before obferved) by the metrical feet, muft always 
be as well known to us as the profody and conftruétion of the 
verfe; fo that we have nothing to do but to apply to the long 
and fhort fyllables any two notes, one of which is double the 
length of the other, in order to know as exactly as if we heard, 
in what manner any particular kind of metre was fet by the 
ancients with ref{pect to time and cadence, that boafted rhythm, 
which we are fo often told was every thing in their mufic. — It 
may therefore afford fome gratification to the curiofity of thofe 
who have never confidered the poetry of the ancients in this 
point of view, if 1 produce a few. examples, which will, per- 
haps, help to throw a little light upon the dramatic mufic of 
the Greeks, and give fome idea of the rhythmical refources of 
the poet-mufician in one of the moft interefting provinces of his 
art.” 

The Author accordingly gives fome examples, extracted from 
the Greek tragedies ; marking the time by applying notes of 
correfpondent lengths to the fyllables, but all placed on the fame 
line on the ftaff;—not hazarding the profanation of giving any 
melody to the compofition, which he leaves to be fupplied by 
the imagination of the Reader.— ¢ Should I, fays he, prefume 
to iupply it, I might expeét to be reproached as another Sal- 
moneus for my temerity.’ 7 

© Demens! qui nimbas et non imitabile fulmen, &.’ 
P 4 The 
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The two firft fpecimens, feleé&ted from the Hecuba of Euri- 
pides, the Author has barred; but has not ventured to take 
that liberty with the third, taken from the Ocdip. Tyr, o 
Sophccles, though it belongs to the choral part of the drama; 
that part which, as he afterwards fhews, * was more particular. 
ly mufical, and the circle marked out for the mufician, where 
all the magic of his art, with all the wonders of rhythm, were 
to be difplayed.’"—But fuch is the variety in the mixture and 
arrangement of feet in this {fpecimen, that, though the relative 
Jengths of the notes are ealily determined by the profody, it 
feems to defy all regular divifion into bars. The Author ac- 
cordingly propofes it to the mufical Reader as a problem well 
adapted to exercife his fagacity, to difcover how the ancient 
Ticdoxrumos meafured it by the thumps of his iron fandals; or, in 
other words, how it fhould be formed into modern bars, —* jn 
order to render it as little tormenting to the ear as poffible.’ 

We cannot quit this part of the fubject without giving the 
Reader a few of the Author’s obfervations, relative to the an- 
cient and modern union and feparation of poetry and mufic, 
The knowledge, ingenuity, and good fenfe difplayed in them 
would tempt us, were it practicable, to tranfcribe the whole of 
what he advances on this fubject. 

‘ No circumftance, he obferves, relative to ancient mufic, 
has been more frequently and triumphantly oppofed to the mo- 
dern, in proof of fuperiority, than its inviolable adherence to 
the fixed quantity of fyllables. It is perhaps equally difficult to 
difprove this, and to conceive how fuch a mufic could be 
rigoroufly executed, without throwing both the hearers and per- 
formers into convulfions. If, however, this was the cafe, we 
need no Jonger wonder at the noify expedients to which the 
ancients had recourfe in beating time; for I believe the bef 
modern band would find it difficult, if not impoffible, to keep 
exactly together in the execution of a Greek chorus, though 
affifted by all the clatter of an ancient Corypheus, 

© Upon the whole, perhaps, even the imperfect view which 
I have attempted to give of the rhythmical refources of ancient 
mufic, may be fufficient to warrant fomething more than & 
doubt, whether, after all that Ifaac Voflius * and many others 
have faid, a fixed profody, and the rigorous unaccommodating 
Jength of fyllables, be any recommendation of a language for 


me 


* This Author (de Viribus Rhythmi, pag. 128.) gravely advifes the 
moderns, ‘ if they would have any mufic fit to be heard, to difmils 
all their Jarbarous variety of notes, and retain only minims and 
crétchets, This, fays the Author, would indeed be énventis frugibus, 
glande vefci {” 
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mufie 5 that is, whether a mufic formed and moulded clofelg 
upon {uch a language mutt not neceflarily be cramped and poor, 
in comparifon of that free, unfhackled variety, that independ- 
ent range of rhythmical phrafe, which conftitutes fo confider- 
able a part of the riches of modern mulic. Let the moft inventive 
compofer try to fet half adozen Hexameters, pure Lambics, or 
any other verfes that will fall into regular, common, or triple 
time, and he will foon find, that no refources of melody are 
fufficient to difguife or palliate the infipid and tirefome uni- 
formity of the meafure; and as for any thing like expreffion, 
we may as well expect to be affected by the mechanical ftrue 
of a foldier upon the parade. In other metres, fuch as thofe 
already given in the preceding examples, where feet of different 
times are intermixed, /ome variety is indeed acquired; but it is 
amifplaced variety, which, without obviating the tirefome ef- 
fect of a confinement to no more than two lengths of notes, 
adds to it that of an aukward and uncouth arrangement: the ear 
js ftil] fatigued with uniformity where it requires change, and 
diftracted by change where it requires uniformity. 

¢ Modern mufic, on the contrary, by its divifion into egual 
bars, and its umegual {ubdivifion of thefe bars. by notes of various 
lengths, unites to the pleafure which the ear is by nature formed 
to receive from a regular and even meafure, all the variety and 
expreffion which the ancients {cemed to have aimed at by fuddep 
and convulfive changes of time, and a continual conflict of 
jarring and irreconcilable rhythans. 

Thus it appears, that ancient mufic was an arrant flave to 
poetry. Our modern mufic, on the contrary, difdains the 
proper and fometimes necefiary fhackles cf profody, and 
riots too frequently in the moft unbounded and fhamelefs 
licentioufnefs. ‘Treating afterward of the union of modern 
mufic with poetry, the Author reprehends the inattention which 
modern compofers frequently fhew to profody, by which the 
fineft fentiments and moft polifhed verfes are injured and rendered 
unintelligible. Unimportant expletives, and particles likewife 
* are forced into notice by carelefs or ignorant compofers, who, 
only intent upon mere mufic, pay no regard to her fifter, poetry, 
But then, poetry, in revenge, is as little folicitous about mufi- 
cal effects ; for fymmetry of air, or fimplicity of defign, are ge- 
nerally fo little thought of, that every heterogeneous idea, which 
can be hitched into rhyme, is indifcriminately crowded into the 
fame fong. Indeed mufic and poetry, like man and wife, or 
other aflociates, are beit afunder, if they cannot agree; and 
on many occafions, it were to be wifhed, that the partnerfhip 
were amicably diflolved.’ 

The Author however obferves, on the other hand, that 
* modern melody requires, perhaps, more than a fingle found 
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td a fingle fyllable ; and that a fine voice deferves now and then 
a long note to difplay its fweetnefs: but this fhould be done 
upon long fyllables, and to open vowels, and, perhaps, in 
‘general, after the words have been once fimply and articulately 
fung, for the hearer to know what pafhon is intended to be 
exprefled, or fentiment enforced by future divifions,’ 

The different powers, functions, and interefts of the two 
fifter arts, confidered /eparately, can fcarce, perhaps, be more 
concifely and elegantly defined and expreffed than in the two 
following fhort paragraphs. 

* There is fome poetry, fays the Author, fo replete with 
meaning, fo philofophical, infiru€tive, and fublime, that it be- 
comes wholly enervated by being drawled out to a tune, which 
affects no part of the head, but the ear. 

¢ And there is, again, fome kind even of inftrumental 
mufic, fo divinely compofed, and fo expreffively performed, 
that it wants no words to explain its meaning: it is itfelf the 
language of the heart and of paffion, and {peaks more to both in 
a few notes, than any other language compofed of clafhing con- 
fonants and infipid vowels can do in as many thoufands.’ 

Hitherto we have been only /pecu/ating and reafoning on the 
Greek mufic, or treating of matters relative to the theory of the 
fcience, as collected from the ancient writers. Happily fome 
examples of the praéfice of the art among the Greeks have ef- 
caped the ravages of time, and enable us to judge by the ear, as 
well as by the underftanding, of the nature of thofe melodies 
concerning which fo many wonders have been related. The 
excellent fpecimens of the performances of the ancients in fculp- 
ture and other of the fine arts which have come down to us, 
fully juftify the higheft ex/ogia of the ancient writers concerning 
them. But whether avery confiderable abatement muft not be 
made with refpect to their mufical attainments and produGions, 
will beft appear from a confideration of the curious contents of 
the feventh feCtion of this diflertation ; in which the Author 
treats of the * Pradtice of AZelopoeia,’ among the ancients, and 
gives us correct copies of the four only fpecimens of their muf- 
cal compofition which have reached us. 

The valuable manufcript which contained three of thefe pre- 
cious remains of mufical antiquity was found in Ireland, among 
the papers of the famous Archbifhop Ufher; and the pieces 
themfelves were publifhed in the Oxford edition of Aratus, by 
Dr. Fell. Other editions of them, accompanied with the Greek 
notes or mufical characters, copied from other original manu- 
{cripts, have been publifhed in Italy and France. They con- 
fift of a hymn to Calliope, another addrefled to Apollo, and a 
third to Neme/s ; and are fuppofed to have been the productions 
of a Greek poet called Dionyfius, Scarce any doubt can be en- 
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tertained of the antiquity and authenticity of thefe curious frag- 
ments, which have been collated and corrected by the moft able 
critics and muficians of this and the laft century. As little can it 
be doubted that we at this time fully underftand the import of the 
ancient mv/ical characters * which accompany the poetry.’ On 
comparing thefe characters with tho'e given by Alypius, (an 
ancient writer, who has left us a complcte table of all the ancient 
mufical characters, and their powers, in all the modes) it evi- 
dently appears that thefe three pieces were fung and /et, in the 
Lydian mode of the Diatonic Genus, ~ 

Availing himfelf of the labours of his predeceflors, and im- 
proving upon them, our mufical Hiftorian has enriched the pre« 
fent performance with corrected copies of thefe pieces; in 
which is firft given the Greek text, with the ancient mufical 
charaéters over each fyllable, followed by a tranflation of the 
melody into the correfpondent or equivalent modern notes, in 
the treble clef, as the beft known and moft familiar. To each 
of the hymns are annexed excellent Englifh tranflations, into 
which our modern Poet: mufician has happily transfufed all, per- 
haps more than all, the fpirit of the old Grecian bard.—It 
would be paying our Author a moft ridiculous compliment, and 
for which he certainly would not think himfelf much obliged 
tous, to add, that he could undoubtedly have fet every one of 
his pieces to a much better tume:—at leaft judging from our 
modern feelings, and notions of melody. 

In this laft obfervation we have anticipated the judgment 
pafled by the Author on thefe venerable and curious remains of 
the Greek mufic. He gives his opinion of them, accompanied 
with a charitable apology for their mediocrity, in the following 
terms. 

‘ No pains have been fpared to place thefe melodies in the 
cleareft and moft favourable point of view; and yet, with all 
the advantages of modern notes and modern meafure, if I had 
been told that they came from the Cherokees or Hottentots, I 
fhould not have been furprifed at their excellence. There is 
mufic that all mankind, in civilized countries, would allow to 
be good ; but thefe fragments are certainly not of that fort: for 
with all the light that can be thrown upon them, they have ftill 
but a rude and inelegant appearance, and feem wholly unworthy 





* The notation of the Greek mufic was exceedingly fimple ; 
though the charaéters by which it was expreffed were numerous. It 
confifted folely in placing over each fyllable of the poetry with which 
it was always conneéted, the different letters of the alphabet in va- 
r10us pofitions, as ereét, inverted, horizontal, &c, while the éime or 
duration of each note was eafily and exactly afcertained by the 
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of fo ingenious, refined, and fentimental a people as the Greeks 
efpecially if we fubfcribe to the high antiquity that has beeg 
given to two of the bymns, which makes them produdtions 
of that period of time, when arts and fciences were arrived in 
Greece at the higheft point of perfeétion. 

‘ I have tried them in every key, and in every meafure that 
the feet of the verfes would allow; and as it has been the opi. 
nion of fome, that the Greek fcale and mufic fhould be read 
Hebrew-wife, I have even inverted the order of the notes, but 
without being able to augment their grace and elegance. The 
moft charitable fuppofition therefore that can be admitted con- 
cerning them is, that the Greek language being in itfelf mufi- 
cal, wanted lefs affiftance from found than one that was more 
harfh and rough; and mulic being ftill a flave to poetry, and 
wholly governed by its feet, derived all its merit and effedts 
from the excellence of the verfe, and fweetnefs of the voice that 
fung, or rather recited it. But, as mufic, there needs no other 
proof of the poverty of ancient melody than its being confined 
to long and {hort fyllables. We have fome airs of the mot 
graceful and pleafing kind, which will fuit no arrangement of 
fyllables to be found in poetical numbers, ancient or modern; 
and which it is impoffible to exprefs by mere fyllables in any 
Janguage with which I am at all acquainted.’ 

It remains that we {peak of a fourth, and fomewhat better, 
or, at leaft more intelligible, fpecimen of ancient Greek mufic, 
difeovered by Father Kircher, in the famous library of the mo- 
naftery of St. Saviour in Sicily. The good Father (who, the 
Author obferves, has been very truly called, Vir immenf@ quidem 
fed indigefle@ admedum eruditicnis) entitled it a very ancient frag- 
ment of Pindar; not feeming to be aware that it was nothing 
more than the firft eight verfes of the firft Pythic ode of that 
poct,—Xpucew Popusy$ Awcdrrwvos, &c. All thefe verfes had 
the ancient mulical characters or letters placed over them, 
which are fuch as fhew this melody to. have been, like the fore- 
going, in the Lydian mode. ‘The four firft are marked with the 
characters appropriated to the voice: to the beginning of the 
four laft are prefixed the words, Xcgos ess xsiPapav, Chorus Jung 
to the found of the Cithara; and over the fyllables, accordingly, 
are written the characters peculiar to infirumental mufic.—* The 
melody of thefe eight verfes, fays tie Author, is extremely 
fimple, and compofed of only fix different founds, which is a 
cogent proof of the antiquity of the mufic, fince the lyre of 
feven ftrings had more notes than were fufficient for its exe- 
cution."—The melody, he afterwards adds, ¢ is fo fimple and 
natural, that by reducing it to regular time, either triple or 


common, and fetting a bafe to it, which it is very capable of 
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receiving, it will have the appearance and effect of a religious 
hymn of the prefent century.’ 

The Author accordingly prefents us with this precious mufi- : 
cal compofition of the Greeks, thus barred, and accompanied. 
And indeed, with thefe emendations and additions, it now 
looks and founds much more like mufic of this world than an 
of the three preceding fpecimens :—but verily, the mufic that 
erft built cities, and tamed wild beaits, muft have been much 
better than even this ! 

The grand queftion, Whether the ancients knew counterpoint, or 
prattifed mufic in parts, which has given birth to fo many learned 
difquifitions and difputes, conducted with ¢ all due polemic 
acrimony, forms the fubject of the eighth fection of this dif- 
fertation, in which our mufical Antiquarian and Critic has 
treated the queftion itfelf, and related the hiftory of the conteft, 
in aclear and agreeablemanner. At hisentrance onthis dif- 
guifition, ‘ I fhall put, fays he, into two honeft and even fcales 
all that can be urged in fupport of both fides, and then fufpend 
them by the balance, as fteadily as ‘Fufiice will enable me, in 
order to let the Reader fee and judge for himfelf, which of them 
preponderates. 

The mafs of evidence, and of argument, employed in this 
difcuffion, how judicioufly foever comprefled by the Author into 
a comparatively {mall compafs, is yet too great and voluminous 
to admit of our attempting to collect the depofitions or reafon- 
ings on either of the fides, or even of ftill further condenfing 
and fumming them up. We might content ourfelves with 
giving the Author’s definitive judgment againft the ancients, in 
which we readily concur with him ; but it may give fatisfation 
to fome of our Readers, if we prefent them with the fubftance 
of tome of the principal arguments on which his decifion is 
founded, 

Thirds and fixths, without which harmony like ours cannot 
fubfift, were numbered by the Greeks among difcords. They 
in fact became fuch, in confequence of the conftruétion of their 
fcale, that admitted only perfec? fifths and fourths, which were 
confidered as unalterable, /smi immodiles :—but {uch * propor- 
tions and divifions of the {cale, however practicable in melody, 
are cegtainly inadmiffible in harmony 5’ that is, in two or more 
Jimultancous melodies. 

In the moft ample and compleat treatifes on ancient mufic 
that are come down to us, the refpective authors, after pro- 
poling to treat of every particular relating to the art, conftantly 
divide their fubject intd leven articles ;—‘ founds, intervals, fyftems, 
generas, tones, or keys, mutations, and melopoe’a, or melody ; which, 
with rhythm, or time, confti:uted the whole art or extent of 

their 
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their practical mufic :’—and yet, it feems that in thefe univerty 
and dida¢tic treatifes, in general fo minute and accurate, not, 
fingle rule, or even hint, is to be found relative to counter. 
point, or what we moderns call harmony. So eflential a part of 
the theory of mufic could not furely have been pafled overt jn 
filence, as it were by common confent, had it been known to, 
or practifed among them. 

Several writers of the middie ages, cited by Father Mattinj: 
{peaking of counterpoin’, or mufic in parts, defign it by thé ape 
pellations of Mufica nova, Ars nova, Novitium Javentum :— 
phrafes which denote a recent invention, like that of gunpow- 
der, the mariner’s compafs, &c. 

The ecclefiaftical modes, and Canto fermo of the Romifh 
church, which are generally allowed to be remains of thé an- 
cient Greek mufic, and which, froa the flownefs and fimplicity 
ofthe melody, are beft adapted to, and indeed feem to requiré 
the afliftance of harmony, have been always written without 
parts, and conftantly chanted only in Unifons and Ofaves, 

To thefe remarks we may add the Author’s obfervation in 
the preceding fection; that two, at leaft, of the three pieces of 
ancient melody there exhibited, are fcarce capable of having a 
bafs or fecond part adapted to them. 

After this fummary, we fcarce need to recite that part of the 
Author’s mufical creed which relates to this long difputed queftion. 
He profefles an utter difbelief in the fimultaneous harmony of 
the ancients. His infidelity on this article feems to ‘be fill 
further juftified by the following obfervation. ‘Their harmony, 
he obferves, without thirds and fixths, * muft have been infipid; 
and with them, the combination of many founds and melodies 
moving by different intervals, and in diferent time, would have 
occafioned a confufion, which the refpeét that the Greeks had’ 
for their Janguage and poetry, would not fuffer them to tolerate.’ 

Two fe&ions yet remain, in which * Dramatic mufic, and 
the effeé?s attributed to the muftc of the ancients,’ are agyeeaby dif- 
cuffed, and with that depth, acutenefs, and good fenfe, which 
cannot fail to recommend all the other parts of this work to the 
approbation of every Reader of tafte and difcernment.—But our 
extracts from it are become already fo Jarge, that we muft here, 
for the prefent, clofe our account of it. Its merit, however, 
and the novelty of the undertaking, wil! induce us to return to 
it, and to embellifh our journal with fome of the interefting and 
amufing contents of the narrative, or properly Ai/orical parts 


of it. 
B. 
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Ant. X. 4 Specimen of the Medical Biography of Great Britain: With 
an Addrefs to the Public. By John Aikin, Surgeon. 4to. 15. 


Johnfon, 1775. 


HE Literary Hiftory of this country is fo intimately con- 
nected with Medical Biography, that the work which 
Mr. Aikin has undertaken muft appear of a nature highly in- 
terefting, not only to the faculty, but to the learned world in 
general. The intention of this previous publication is partly 
to give the Public fome idea of the entertainment and infor- 
mation they are to expec from the work; but chiefly to en- 
gage the friendly affiftance of thofe who are poflefled of fcarce 
and valuable materials proper for an undertaking of this kind. 

The Author’s general plan is to give, in chronological or-— 
der, an hiftory of the lives of all the moft eminent perfons of the 
medical profeffion, in its feveral branches, who have, from the 
earlieft period of information, flourifhed in thefe kingdoms, 
In this he means to include a brief but diftin&t account of what 
each may have done, either by his practice or his writings, to 
improve his profeffion; and alfo of every remarkable fingula- 
rity in theory or practice, which may not deferve to come un- 
der that title: not excluding the moft noted even of the empi- 
trical clafs, who have introduced any important innovations 
into medicine. By this means he hopes to render the work arn 
hiftory of the art as well as of its profellors. He does not 
however propofe fo exclufively to adhere to the medical part of 
the plan as not to commemorate all thofe who, being of the 
medical clafs by profeffion, became eminent from their profi- 
ciency in any other part of fcience, or from any remarkable 
circumftance in their lives. Characters in which medical and’. 
literary fame were united, he means to dwell upon with pecu- 
liar regard. 

_ Concerning the nature of the affiftance which Mr. Aikin fo- 
licits from the Public, and which he judges neceflary to the 
complete execution of his extenfive and arduous undertaking, 
we fhall give his own words : 

* The fources of information are books, manufcripts, and anec- 
dotes, With refpect to the firft, I have found that an author is 
irequently his own beft biographer, and that a careful perufal 
of his works will afford many circumftances not to be learned 
elewhere, For this reafon, and alfo for the fake of giving a 
general account of their works, I fhall carefully examine every | 
publication which I can meet with of the perfons whofe lives I 
write; and as many of them are now very fcarce, and not to: 
be procured from the bookfellers fhops, I muft apply to the li- 
braries of the curious for the loan of them, affuring the owners 
of their being fafely and fpeedily returned.— Manu/cripts, re 

lating 
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lating either to the works or lives of medical perfons may be ex. 
pected to yield much new and important information, The 
greateft treafures of this kind are, I fuppofe, lodged in public 
libraries, to which more particular application will be made, 
Private proprietors will be pleafed to accept this general requeft 
for their communications.—The article of Anecdotes is of all the 
moft fertile and promifing: yet it is to be fuppofed that its af. 
fiftance will not extend to very remote times, but will be chiefly 
confined to fubjeéts within prefent memory. Gentlemen of 
the Faculty of confiderable ftanding will have it in their power 
beyond any others to enrich our colleCtions under this head, 
From the relations or defcendants of thofe who will be the fub- 
jects of our memoirs, much ufeful matter may alfo be derived; 
and their attention to this article is therefore peculiarly ICs 
guefted.’ 

From the manner in which the lives publifhed as a fpecimen 
are written, and from the idea we have formed of the Writer’s 
abilities and tafte, from his former publications, we venture to 
foretell that the propofed work, enriched with the communica- 
tions which the Author requefts, will be a moft valuable addi- 


tion to Britifh Biography. E 





Art. XI, The Runaway; a Comedy: As it a&ed at the Theatre. 
Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodfley, &c. 1776, 


HE Runaway is the produdlion of a Lady, and is fpoken 
of in the following terms, by the fair Authorefs herfelf, in 
the Dedication of the play to Mr. Garrick : 

© Unpatronized by any namw, | prefented myfelf to you, ob- 
feure and unknown. You perceived dawnings in my comedy, 
which you nourifhed and improved. With attention, and folici- 
tude, you embelli/h’d, and prefented it to the werld—shat World, 
which has emulated your generofity, and received it with an 
applaufe, which fills my heart with moft lively gratitude. I 
perceive how much of this applaufe I owe to my Sex.—The 
Runaway has a thoufand faults, which, if written by a Man, 
would have incurred the fevereft lath of criticifm—but the gal- 
Jantry of the Englifh nation is equal to its wifdom—they be- 
held a Vomgn tracing with feeble tteps the borders of the Par- 
naffian Mount pitying her difficulties (for ’tis a thorny path) 
they gave their hands for her fupport, and placed her high above 
her level.’ 

After fo frank and candid a confeffion of weaknef:, we wih 
to fhew the comedy as much indulgence in the clofet as the 
Lady tells us it has met with in the theatre. She might with 
equal juftice afcribe its excellencies and imperfections, as well 


as the applaufe it has received, to her fex, It bears ye 
mat 
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mark of a female production. Without much ftrength of fable, 
force of character, novelty of fentiment, or humour of dialogue, 
a certain delicacy pervades the whole, which in fome places 
interefts and attaches us, and in all places induces us to over- 
look greater deficiencies. From the benefit of this remark, 
however, we mutt beg leave to exclude the epifode of the ftrol- 
ling player, which is of a coarfer texture than the reft of the 
incidents. ‘The Garden Scene between the Juftice and Sufan 
is alfo too clofely copied from Love in a Village. But not to 
dwell on faults, we will fubmit to our Readers an extract, 
which we think contains fome of the moft ftriking paflages, 
either humourous or fentimental, in the piece: 


ACT IV. SCEN E, an Apariment. 


Enter Mr. Drummonp and Gzorce. 

¢ Mr. D. I with I had known it before matters had been cartied 
fo far——on a fubject of this nature no woman can be affronted 
with impunity. 

Geo. Iam carelefs of her refentment—I will never be her huf- 
band—nor hufband to any woman, but 4er to whom | have given 
my vOWS. 

Mr. D. Hah!—have you carried your affair fo forward? 

Geo, Yes, Sir, 1 have made that enchanting Girl the offer of my 
heart and hand, and though her delicacy forbids her, while our fa- 
milies remain unknown to each other, to give the aflent my heart 
afpires to—yet fhe allows me to catch hopes, that I would not for- 
feit to become mafter of the univerfe. 

Mr. D. There's a little of the ardor of youth in this—the ardor of 
youth, George—however, 1 will not blame you, for twenty years 
ago, I might have been tempted to enter the lifts with you, myfelf. 

Geo. I fhould fear lefs to meet a Heétorin the field—in fuch a 
caufe the fury of Achilles would infpire me—and I would bear of 
my lovely prize from amidf the embattled phalanx. 

Mr. D. Bravo—I like to fee a man romantic in his love, and in 
his friendfhips-——the virtues of him who is not an enthufiaft in 
thofe noble paflions, will never have itrength to rife into fortitude, 
patriotifm, and philanthropy—but here comes your Father, leave 
us, 

Geo. May the fubje&t infpire you with refiftlefs eloquence! [Evxvit. 

Enter Mr. Harcrave. 

Mr. D. So, Mr. Hargrave. | 

Mr. H. So, Mr. Drummond—what, I guefs your bufinefs. 

Mr. D. 1 fappofe you do, and 1 hope you are prepared to heat 
me with temper. - , 

Mr. H. You'll talk to no purpofe, for I am fixed, and therefore 
the temper will fignify nothing. 

Mr, D. Strange infatuation! why muft George be facrificed to 
your ambition '—furely, it may be gratified without tying 4im to 
your Lady Dinah. 

Mr. H. How ?- , 

Rev, Mar, 1776. Q. Mr, 
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Mr. D. By marrying her yourfelf—which, till now, I fuppofed 
to have been your defign—and that would have been fufficiently 
prepofterous. ; 

Mr. H. What!—make me a fecond time the flave of hyfterics, 
longings, and vapours! no, no, I’ve got my neck out of the 
noofe—catch it there again if you can—what, her Ladythip is not 
youthful enough for George, | fuppofe ? 

Mr. D. True—but a more forcible objeGion is the difproportion 
in their minds——it would not be lefs reafonable to expeé a new 
element to be produced between earth and fire, than that felicity 
fhould be the refult of fuch a marriage. 

Mr. H. Ptha, phha—what, do you fuppofe the whole world has 
the fame idle notions about love and conitancy, and ftuff, that you 
have? D’ye think, if George was to become a widower at five-and 
twenty, 4e’d whine all his life for the lofs of his deary ? 

Mr. D. Not if his deary, as you call her, fhould be a Lady Di. 
nah; and if you marry him with no other view than to procure him 
a happy widowhood, I admire the election you have made—but, if 
fhe fhould be like my loit love—my fainted Harriet—my— oh | 
Hargrave —— 

Mr. H. Come, come, I am very forry I have moved you fo—] 
did not mean to affeét you come, give me your hand—’fbud, if 
aman has any thing todo with one of you fellows with your fine 
feclings, he mutt be as cautious as if he was carrying a candle ina 
gunpowder barrcl. 

Muir. D, ?Tis over, my friend—but when I can hear my Harriet 
named, without giving my heart a fond regret for what I have lot— 
reproach me—for then, I fhall deferve it. 

Mr. H. Well, well—it fhall be your own way—but come, let me 
convince you that you are wrong in this bufinefs—’fbud! I tell you 
it has been the ftudy of my lite to make George a great man—] 
brought Lady Dinah here with no other defign—and now, when I 
thought the matter was brought to bear—when Lady Dinah had 
confented—and my Son, asI fuppofed, eager for the wedding—= 
why !—’tis all a lam! 

Mr. D. My good friend—the motives, from which you would fa- 
Crifice your Son’s happinefs, appear to me fo weak. 

Mr, H, Weak!—why, I tell you, I have provided a wife for 
George, who will make him, perhaps, one of the firft men in the 
kingdom. 

Mr. D. That is, fhe would make him a Court Dangler, an at- 
tendant on Minifters levees———- one whofe ambition is to be foitered 
with the cameleon food of {miles and nods, and who would receive 
a familiar {queeze with as much rapture as the plaudits of a nation 

oh fhame—to transform an independent Englifh Gentle 
man into fuch a being! 

Mr. H. Well, to cut the argument fhort—~—the bargain is ftruck, 
and George fhall marry Lady Dinah, or never have an acre of my 
land, that’s all. 


Mr. D, And he fhall never poffefs a rood of mine, if he does. 
[walking about.) a 
f. 
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Mr. H. [afde] There, I thought ’twould come to this: what a 
fhame it is for a man to be fo obitinate !—-but hold—faith, if fo, I 
may lofe more than I get by the bargain—he’ll flick to his word. 

Enter Justice. 

Juf. 1am very much furprized, Mr. Drummond—Sir—that I can’t 
be left alone in the difcharge of my magifterial duties, but muft be 
continually thwarted by you. 

Mr. D. This interruption, Mr. Juftice, is ill timed, and rather 
out of rule—I could with you had chofen another opportunity. 

Fuf. No opportunity like the prefent—no time like the prefent, 
Sir—vou’ve caufe, indeed, to be difpleafed with my not oblerving 
rules, when you are continually breaking the laws. 

Mr. D. Ha, ha, ha! let us hear—what hen-rooft robbery have 
you to lay to my charge now? 

uf. Aye, Sir, you may think to turn it off with a joke, if you 
pleafe —but for all that, I can prove you to be a bad member of fo- 
ciety, for you counteract the wife defigns of our legifiators, and ob« 
firuct the operations of juftice—yes, Sir, you do. 

Mr. H. Don't be fo warm——-what is this affair? 

uf. Why, the poacher, whom we committed laft night, Mr. 
Drummond has releafed, and given money to his family—How can 
we expect a due obfervance of our laws, when rafcals find encourage- 
ment for breaking them ?——Shall Lords and Commons in their 
wifdom affemble in Parliament, to make laws about hares and par- 
tridges, only to be laughed at? Oh, ’tis abominable ! 

Mr. H. Very trues and let me tell you, Mr. Drummond, it is 
very extraordinary that you will be continually 

Mr. D. Peace, ye men of juftice—I have all the regard to the 
laws of my country, which it is the duty and intereft of every mems 
ber of fociety to poffefs If the man had been a poacher, he 
fhould not have been protected by me——the poor fellow found the 
hare in his garden, which fhe had confiderably injured. 

Mr. H. Ho, ho—what, the rafcal juftifies himfelf! an unquali- 
fied man gives reafons for deftroying a hare!—Zounds, if a gang of 
ruflians fhould burn my houfe, would you expect me to hear their 
reafons? 

Juf. Ah, there it works—Sufan’s my own [afde.]—there can be 
no reafons—if he had found her in his houfe, in his bed-chamber— 
in his bed, and offered to touch her—I’d profecute him for poaching. 

Mr, D. Oh, bluth to avow /vch principles ! 

Mr. H, Look’ee, Mr. Drummond, though you govern George 
with your whimfical notions, you fha’n’t me.—I forefee how it will 
be as foon as ’am gone—my fences will be cut down—my meadows 
turned into common—my corn-fields laid open—my woods at the 
mercy of every man who carries an axe ——and, oh—this is noble, 
this is great ! 

Mr. D. Indeed, ’tis ridiculous, 

Mr. H, Vil take care that my. property fha’n’t fall a facrifice to 
fuch whimfies——f’ll tye itup, 1 warrant me—and fo, Juitice, come 
along. [goinz.] 

_ Mr. D. We were talking on a fubje&t, Mr. Hargrave, of more 
mMportance, at prefent, than this; and, [ beg yow’ll hear me farther. 
Q2 Mr, 
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Mr. H. Enough has been faid already, Mr. Drummond,—or j¢ 
not, I'll give you one anfwer for all——I fhall never think myfelf 
obliged to ttudy the humour of a man, who thinks in fuch oppo§. 
tion to me; I have a humour of my own, which I am determined 
to gratify, in feeing George a great man—He fhall marry Lady 
Dinah in two days; and all the iine reafoning in the world, you 
will fee, has lefs ttrength than my refolution—’sbud, if [ can’t have 
the willing obedience of a Son, i'll enjoy the prerogatives of a Pa- 
ther Come along, Juftice. Exit, 

Fuf. Dye hear with what a fine frm tone he fpeaks ?>—This was 
Oniy a political Rroke, to reitore the balance of power. 

Mr. D. Why don’t you follow, Sir? [£xit Juftice.] My fon 
fhall be a great Man!—To fuch a vanity as this, how many have 
been facrificed !— He thall be great—The happinefs of love, the fe. 
licities that flow from a fuitablie union, his heart fhall be a ftranger 
te—but he fhall convey my name, deck’d with titles, to pofterity, 
though, to purchafe thefe diltinctions, he lives a wretch—This is 
the tilent language of the heart, which we hold up to ourfelves as 
the voice of Reafon and Prudence. 

Enter EMity. 
Mifs Morley !—Why this penfive air? 

Em. 1am a little diflrefs’d, Sir—the delicacy of the motive which 
induced ycu to place me here, | am perfectly fenfible of—yet—— 

Mr. D. Yet—what, my dear Child? 

Em. Do not think me capricious, if I intreat you to take me 
back to your own houfe, tili my uncle arrives—I cannot think of 
r maining here. 

Mr. D. ‘Then ’tis as I hoped [afde ]—What can have difgufted 
you Come, be frank  confider me as a friend, to whom you may 
fafely open your heart. 

Em. Your goodnefs, Sir, is exceflive—Shall I confefs—the Lady 
who will foon have mott right here, treats me unkindly. 

Mr. D. That you can’t wonder at—Be afiured, I will effeCtually 
defend you from her infults But do you not pity poor George, 
for the fate his father defigns him ? 

Em. Yes—I do pity him. 

Mr. D. \f i dared, I would go ftill further—1 would hope, that, 
as his happinefs depends on you— 

Em. Sir! 

Mr. D. Let me not alarm you—I am acquainted with his paflion, 
and with to know that ’tis not difpleafing to you. 

Em, So circumftanced, Sir—what can I fay ?>—He is deftined to 
be the hufband of another. 

Mr. D. It is enough—I bind myfelf to you from this moment, 
and promife to effect your happinefs, if within the compafs of my 
abilities or fortune. But, that I may know my tafk—favour me with 
the key to your Uncle’s character. 

Em. My Uncle poffefies a heart, Sir, that would do him honour, 
if he would be guided by it—but unhappily he has conceived an 
Opinion that his temper is too ficxible—thet he is too eafily per- 
iuaded—and the confequence is—he’ll never be perfuaded at -" 
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Mr. D. I am forry to hear that—a man who is obftinate from 
fuch a miftake, inuft be in the moft incurable itage of the d:forder. 
However, we'll attack this man of might—his flexibility fhall be 
befieged, and if it won’t capitulate, we'll uadermine it. 

Em. Ah, Sir! my Uncle is in a ftate of mind ill prepared for 
yielding —He returned from Spain with eager pleafure to his native 
country ; but the difguft he has conccived for the alteration of man- 
ners during his abfence, has given him an impatience that you will 
be hardly able to combat. 

Mr. D. Také courage—let me now lead you back to your young 
companions—I am obliged to be abfent a fhort time—but 1’ll watch 
over you, and, if poflible, lead you to happinefs. 

Exit Drummond leading Emily. 

The comedy is introduced by a tolerable Prologue, giving a 
{ketch of the fair Writer’s nurfery. “The Epilogue is an agree- 
able addition to the many entertaining mcrccaus of this kind, 


with which Mr, Garrick has obliged tne Puplic. hy . 


- 





Art. XII. Dr. Paice’s Odfervations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, 
concluded: See our lait Month’s Review. 


N the firft feGtion of the fecond part of thefe Obfervations, 
the Author proceeds to treat of the Zu/fice of the \Var with 

America. This great queftion is here determined azainft the 
Parent State. Some of the Dodtor’s obfervations, on this head, 
are new, others have occurred to preceding writers; and, on 
the whole, the fubjet appears to be fo much exhaufted, that 
we fhall not detain our Readers with what is faid upon it [al- 
though the Author has offered fome very weighty confiderations 
to the particular attention of the Public] but proceed imme- 
diately to the queftion difcuffed in the following feStion ; viz. 
© Whether the War in America is juftified by the Principles of 
the Conftitution ?’ 

This point is likewife determined againft us. The Do€or’s 
conclufion is, that ‘ this is a war undertaken not only againft 
the principles of our own conftitution, but on purpofe to de- 
ftroy other fimilar conftitutions in America; and to fubstitute 
in their room a military force.’ 

In fect. LIL. the Author inquires into the Policy of this War ; 
a fubject, as the Author remarks, of the laft importance, on 
which, alfo, much has been faid by other writers, with creat 
force, and in the ableft manner: he refers, particularly, to the 
Confiderations on the Meafures, Se.,and the two Appeals to the 
Fijtice and Interefls of the People. But 1 am not, fays Dr. P. 
willing to omit any topic which I think of great confequence, 
merely becaufe it has been already diicufled: and with refpe& 
to this, in particular, it will, I believe, be found that fome of 
the obfervations on which J fhall infift, have not been fufii- 


ciently attended to.’ 
Q 3 And, 
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And, firft, the Doéor urges feveral reafons tending to ren. 
der it manifeft * that the prefent conteft with America is a con. 
teft for power only.’ He expatiates on the nature of the love 
of power for its own fake; and he gives the following note: 

‘ I have heard it faid by a perfon in one of the firft departments 
of the ftate, that the prefent conteft is for Dom:nion on the fide of 
the Colonies, as well as on ours: and fo it is, indeed; but with 
this eflential difference. We are ftruggling for dominion over orHgps, 
They are firuggling for Setr-dominion : the noblett of al! bleflings,’ 

* But, fays Dr. P. what deferves particular confideration here js, 
that this is a conteft from which no advantages can poflibly be de- 
rived. Not a revenue: for the provinces of America, when de. 
folated, will afford no revenue; or if they fhould, the expence of 
fubduing them and keeping them in fubjeétion will much exceed 
that revenue.—— Not any of the advantages of trade: for itisa folly, 
next to infanity, to think trade can be promoted by impoverifhing 
our cultomers, and fixing in their minds an everlatting abhorrence 
of us. It remains, therefore, that this war can have no other ob. 
ject than the extenfion of power.—— Miferable reflexion !—_—To 
fheath our fwerds in the bowels of our brethren, and fpread mifery 
and ruin «mong a happy people, for no other end than to oblige 
them to acknowledge our fupremacy. How horrid ?—This is the 
curfed ambition that led a Cafar and an Alexander, and many other 
mad ccnquercrs, to attack peaceful communities, and to lay wafte 
the earth.’ 

Pride, and the love of dominion, are, as this Writer ob- 
ferves, principles hateful enough; bus he apprehends that prin- 
ciples worfe than even thefe, influence fome among us, viz. a 
blind re‘entment, and the defire of revenge. 

*‘ One cannot help, fays he, being aftonifhed at the virulence, 
with which fome fpeak on the prefent occafion againft the Colonies. 
For, what have they done?— Have they croffed the ocean and 
invaded us? Have they attempted to take from us the fruits of our 
labour, and to overturn that form of government which we hold fo 
facred ?—This cannot be pretended. On fhe contrarv, this is 
what we have done to them. We have tranfported ourtelves to 
their peaceful retreats, and employed our fleets and armies to ftop 
up their ports, to deflroy their commerce, to feize their effets, and 
to burn their towns. Would we but let them alone, and fuffer them 
to enjoy in fecurity their property and governments, inftead of dif- 
turbing us, tney would thank and blefs us. And yet it is We who 
jmagine ourfelves ill-ufed.—The truth is, we expected to find 
them a cowardly rabble who would lie quietly at our feet ; and they 
have difappointed us. They have rifen in their own defence, and 
repelled force by force. They deny the plenitude of our power 
over them; and infit upon being treated as free communities. —— 
Jt is Tuis that has provoked us; and kindled our governors into 
rage.’ 

But quitting thefe general refleCtions, which, the Writer cone 
fefies, have led him from the point he intended principally to 
infift upon, in this fection, he proceeds to inveftigate, by folid 
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argument, the policy of thofe meafures which have brought on 
the prefent unhappy conteft. . 

Every man of experience knows that there are points which 
are always likely to fuffer by difcuffion. Of this kind, the 
Doétor obferves, are moft points of authority and prerogative ; 
and he obvioufly concludes, that the beft policy is to avoid, as 
much as poflible, giving any occafion for calling them in quef- 
tion. This remark he applies to the fituation of Great Britain 
with refpect to the Colonies ; in order to fhew that by unne- 
cellary exertions of authority over them, we are likely to Jofe 
that authority altogether, and every advantage connected with 
it, * So little, adds he, do men in power fometimes know 
how to preferve power; and fo remarkably does the defire of 
extending dominion fometimes deftroy it ! 

The Doétor proceeds to evince, by the recital of a few facts, 
within every body’s recollection, the unfteadinefs, and impo- 
licy, of our whole condué&, with refpeét to colonial admini- 
{tration ; viz. the Act of 6 Geo. LI. for impofing certain Duties 
on all Foreign Spirits, Molafles, and Sugars imported into the 
Plantations ; the alterations made in that A&t in the 4th of the 
prefent Reign; the Stamp Act; the repeal of the Stamp A&; 
the Act for impofing Duties, in America, on Tea, Paper, Glafs, 
Painter’s Colours, &c. the repeal of this laft A&t, ExcePrT 
the duty upon Teas; the A&t for enabling the Eaft-India Com- 
pany to export their Tea to America, free of all Duties here; 
the Bofton Port Bill, with that for deftroying the chartered 
Government of the Province ;—and the Quebec Bill: and, to 
crown all, the fending troops to Bolton, to enforce obedience 
tothefe aéts. The laft meafure here enumerated, and con- 
demned, is, the propofal fent to the Colonies, called Concilia- 
tory; the plain Englifh of which, fays Dr. P. was only this,;— 
** If you will tax yourfelves By OUR ORDER, we will fave our- 
felves the trouble of taxing you.”—-* They received, adds our 
Author, the propofal as an infult; and rejected it with dif- 
dain.’—~* An horrid civil war is commenced ; and the empire 
is diftrafed and convulfed.—Here our Author paufes; and, 
after a warm and pathetic exclamation, fteps back for a few 
moments, to take a parting glance at TIMES PAST, in order to 
compare the ground we have left, with that on which we now 
find ourfelves : 

‘In thofe tames, fays Dr. Price, our Colonies, foregoing every 
advantage which they might derive from trading with foreign na- 
tions, confented to fend only to us whatever it was for our intereft to 
receive from them ; and to receive only from us whatever it was for 
our intereft to fend to them. They gave up the power of making 
fumptuary laws, and expofed themfelves to all the evils of an in- 
creafing and wafteful luxury, becaufe we were benefited by vending 
among them the matesials of it. ‘The iron with which Providence 
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had bleffed their country, they were required by laws, in which they 
acquiefced, to tranfport hither, that our people might be maintained 
by working it for them into nails, ploughs, axes, &c. And, in fe- 
veral initances, even one Colony was not allowed to fupply any 
neighbouring Colonies with commodities, which could be conveyed 
to them from hence.—-——But they yielded much farther. They con- 
fented that we fhould have the appointment of one branch of their 
legiflature. By recognizing as their King, a King refident amon 
us and under our influence, they gave us a negative on all ther 
laws. By allowing an appeal to us in their civil difputes, they gave 
us likewife the ultimate determination of all civil caufes amo 
them.——lIn fhort. They allowed us every power we could defire, 
except that of taxing them, and interfering in their internal legifla- 
tions: aud they had admitted precedents which, even in thefe in- 


burdens, They fought our battles with us. They gloried in their 
relation tous. All their gains centered among us; and they always 
fpoke of this country and looked to ir as their home.’ 


¢ Such,’ continues our Author, ¢ was the ftate of things ;— 
What is it now ?’—His aniwer to this important queftion con- 
ftitutes the moft elaborate and moft interefting part of his 
performance. It confiits of eftimates relating to the great dee 
creafe of /pecie in the kingdom; the crormous and dangerous 
increale of paper moncy ; the precarious ature of paper credit ; 
Cifcuffion of Bank fecurity ; the lofs of the American trade, &c. 
Wehave not room for perticulars, and {yall therefore only obierve, 
that the general conc/ufion drawn by our Author, from his view 
of our prefent fiate, is a moft difcouraging one, indeed! It af- 
fords a profpect at which he himfelf fhudders ; and he takes 
leave of it with thefe alarming words: A KINGDOM ON AN 
EDGE SO PERILOUS, SHOULD THINK OF NOTHING BUT A 
RETREAT. 

A retreat! this word muft found gratingly, indeed! in the 
ears of every Bitton, who is in the leaft zealous for the repu- 
tation and dignity of his country: and this brings our Author 
to fect. LV. in which he confiders ¢ the Honour of the Nation, 
as affected by the War with America.’ 

One of the picas, for continuing this conteft is, ** That 
our honour is engaged; and that we cannot now recede with- 
out the moft humiliating conceffions :” the Doctor examines 
this plea; views the queftion in a variety of lights ; and, finally, 
goncludes, that all the difgrace we have to fear, will proceed 
only from our perfifting in the profecution of an unjuft and 
imprudent war. In our circumftances, the dignity, he appre- 


hends, would ¢ confift in retracting freely, fpeedily, and mag- 
fnanimoully.’ sini 
He 
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He adopts, on this occafion, the words ‘ applied to this very pur- 

pofe, ina great aflembly, by a Peer to whom thas kingdom has of- 
ten looked as its deliverer, and whofe ill flate of bealth at this aw- 
fal moment of public danger every friend to Britain mui deplore, to 
adopt, I fay, the words of this great man ** RECTITUDE 18 
DIGNITY. OPPRESSION ONLY IS MEANNESS3 AND JUSTICE, HO- 
1OUR. 
"This part of our Author’s doctrine, we believe, will be very 
unpalatable to the gcenerality of Dr. Price’s readers. ‘The no- 
tion of retraéting may feem not unlike the man’s idea of refund- 
ing, which he liked the worft of all funds. ‘To be ferious, we 
cannot, here, heartily accord with our worthy Author; whofe 
zeal for the liberties of mankind, feems to have carried him 
farther than the high fpirit of this great nation will chufe to 
follow. The man who retraéis while his adverfary’s {word is 
pointed at his breaft, will do it with fo bad a grace, that, however 
generous his motive, it would be impoffible for him to efcape 
the imputation of cowardice. When we are in a condition to 
diftate (as we hope we fhall foon be, notwithftanding the 
frightful pi&ture of our circumftances, drawn by Dr. Price) 
it will then be ¢ magnanimous’ to retract whatever we may dif- 
cover to have been wrong in our paft conduct. 

In the next fection, ¢ on the Probability of fucceeding in the 
War with America,’ the Author introduces a variety of obfer- 
vations, fome of which are of a religious nature, and are in- 
tended to fhew how little reafon we have to expeét the favour 
of Heaven, in fuch a conteft. And here, among other intima- 
tions of the injuftice of our caufe, he has a remark, which will 
be new to many readers. It is continually urged that the Ame- 
ricans are our fubjec?s. This is pofitively denied by our Author. 
‘ The people of America, fays he, are no more the furjects 
of the people of Great Britain, than the peopie of Yorkfhire 
are the fubjects of the people of Middlefex. They are our fellows 





Jubjcéts” This propofition we have not yet heard controverted. 


If it be admitted, a great deal more mutt be admitted with it. 
We come now to our Author’s GENERAL CONCLUSION ; 
in which he introduces the fubject of PACIFICATION ;— 
though apprehenfive that there is not, at prefent, much diipo- 
ition in the Public to attend to plans of this kind: and fearful 
* that nothing but calamity will bring us to repentance and wif- 
dom.'—In order, however, to complete the defign of his publi- 
cation, he here lays before us a fketch of a plan of accommo- 
dation ; but it is not the Doétor’s own ; nor docs he give it as 
fuch. © It was opened, he fays, before the holidays, to the 
Houfe of Lords, by the Earl of Shelburne :? on whom the Doétor 
pailes fome encomiums; and then proceeds to give us the plan, 
in his Lordfhip’s own words. We {hall refer our Readers to 
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this paper, as it appears in the Dodctor’s pamphlet ; and thal! 
only remark—that we believe a plan of our Author’s would have 
been altogether as acceptable to the Public, as any thing of the 
kind from whatever Lorp, or GREAT Man. The genuine, 
origina! fentiments of a perfon fo refpeétable for his abilities, 
and for his private character, as Dr. Price, could never want 
the fanction of titled names, or of any men who derive their 
eminence from the figure they make at the head of a party. 
We do not mean, however, to caft any invidious refleGion 
on Lord S, or his plan. His Lordfhip has thrown out fome 
very good hints; and we heartily wifh they may now be at- 
tended with more effect from this publication, than they appear 
to have produced in the place where they were firft delivered. 
In his Appendix, which is chiefly intended to illuftrate what 
he has advanced, in the body of his work, on the Policy of the 
War in America, our Author has particularly ftated our na- 
tional expenditure and income for ten years, from 1764 to 1774. 
‘ From this account, fays the Doctor, it will appear, that the 
money drawn every year from the Public by the taxes, falls but 
little fhort of a fum equal to the whole /pecie of the kingdom ; and 
that, notwithfianding the late increafe in the productivenefs of the 
taxes, the whole furplus of the national income has not exceeded 
32c,0001, per ann. This is a furplus fo inconfiderable as to be 
fcarcely fuficient to guard againft the deficiencies arifing from the 
common fluctuations of foreign trade, and of home confumption, 
It is NoTHING when confidered as the only fund we have for paying 
off a debt of near 140 millions. Had we continued in a itate of 
profound peace, it could not have admitted of any diminution. 
What then mutt follow, when one of the moft profitable branches of 
our trade is deftroyed; when a TH1RpD of the empire is loft; when 
an addition of many millions is made to the public debt; and when, 


at the fame time, perhaps, fome millions are taken away from the 
revenue ?’ 


We have not room for our Author’s calculations at length. 
Some objections have been raifed againft them, by the anony- 
mous author of The Rights of Great Britain * ; who has, thro’ 
undoubted information, difcovered fome inaccuracies in the 
Docétor’s ftate of the revenue and national debt; but thefe do 
not affect, materially, the general argument, nor ferve, in any 
degree, to obviate the Doctor’s melancholy conclufions. 

At the clofe of the pamphlet, the Doctor (though with little 
hope of being much attended to, where attention might take 
effccéi) has offered fome propofals for the retrieval of our public 
concerns, particula:ly the fpeedy reduction of the national debt: 
but for thefe hints, and calculations, we muft refer to the work 
ifelf, They appear to be of great importance; and their worthy 
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Author is firmly perfuaded that, if carried into execution, we 
fhould, in a few years, from the operation of the means here 
propoled, fee this country ABOVE ALL ITS DIFFICULTIES. 

ep After we had put a period to this Article, as above, 
we looked into the Fifth Edition of thefe Obfervations; in 
which we find that the Author has very prudently availed him- 
felf of the corrections made in his eftimates, by the above- 
mentioned author of The Rights of Great Britain; fo that we 
have now a better authenticated and more exact account of the 
NATIONAL DEBT, and APPROPRIATED REVENUE, as they 
ftood at Midfummer laft, than the Doctor was able to give in 
his Firft Edition: his work is, therefore, confiderably im- 
proved * in its value to the Public. 

N. B. Since this account of thefe celebrated Ob/ervaticns was 
fent to the prefs, we obtained a fight of an eftimate of the na- 
tional debt, expences, and revenues, formed by the Earl of 
S**#r, and (as we are told) upon the moft authentic evi- 
dences. This eftimate places the ftate of public wealth ina 
much more unfavourable point of view than that in which Dr. 
Price has left it. We are not at liberty to mention particu- 
Jars on this topic ;—fuffice it, therefore, when we fay, that 
from the refults of the eftimate in queftion, only feven mil- 
lions of the public debt have been difcharged fince the termi- 
nation of the laft war; and of thefe only three millions were 
paid from the ordinary revenues of the ftate: the refidue having 
been liquidated by accidental tranfitory fupplies produced and 
left by the war, and which are now exhaufted and gone—fuch 
as the annual contribution of 400,000]. paid by the Eaft-India 
Company to Government for feveral years, but which has now 
ceafed :—the fums arifing from the fale of prizes taken in the 
laft war, and from the fale of lands in the newly ceded Weft- 
India iflands :—the fums received for the maintenance of French 
priioners during the late war, &c. &c. amounting in all to 
about four millions. 

From the fame eftimate it likewife appears that the annual 
cifference between the amount of the public income (fuppofing 
no diminution of it to enfue by a lofs of the American trade) 
and the public expenditure is lefs than 300,000]. This dif- 
ference, then, is the only fund on which we are to borrow the 
immenfe fums necefiary to carry on the prefent American war, 
and the only means left us for paying the intereft of what we 
may thus borrow; butif the lo's of our American commerce 
thould (as it moft certainly will) fo far diminifh the public re- 
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“ To this new Edition is added, befide a fecond P: , a Poste 
SCRIPT, Containing an account of public debts «:. ‘d, money 
Sorrowed, and annual intereft faved, from 176; to 
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venue as to annihilate this remaining annual 200,000]. what 
can then preferve us under the additional debts now contra@. 


ing, from a nationai bankruptcy , B...., 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE 
(By our CORRESPONDENTS.) 


ArT. I. 
GENE V A. 
N interefting and inftructive work has lately made its ap- 
% pearance here, in two volumes, large o€tavo, intitled, 
Infiruétions d'une Pere @ fes Enfans, fur la Nature fur la Re- 
ligion: i.e. The Father expofing to the View of his Children the 
Woks of Nature, and the Truths and Dutus of Religion— 


This refpectable, this excellent Father, is Mr. ABRAHAM — 


TREMBLEY, Fellow of the Royal Society, and known with dif- 
tinction in the Republic of Letters, by his curious difcoveries in 
natural hiftory. ‘The inftructions he gives his children on thefe 
important fubjects, are conveyed in forty-five difcourfes ; and 
thefe difcourfes bear the amiable characters of candid fimplicity, 
paternal tendernefs, religious fenfibility founded on the mof 
rational views of Deity, and a perpetual and zealous folicitude 
to draw from philofophy its proper fruits, to make it the guide, 
the comforter, the ornament of the mind, the fource of internal 
ferenity, benevolence, virtue and happinefs. The whole ftrain 
of this work difcovers thefe effects of philofophy in the heart of 
its Author, and give him an afpect of dignity and ufefulnefs, 
which the cloud-cap’d {ceptic will never derive from the moft 
ingenious efforts of his barren and uncomfortable fophiftry. In 
a word, we fee the blended characters of the true philofopher, 
the good man, and the rational Chriilian, in thefe two volumes. 

In the firft five difcourfes of this ufeful work, the Author 
treats, among other things, of Happinefs and the means of ar- 
riving at it, of the Origin and Nature of Man, of Life, Death, 
and /minoriatity, of the Knowledge o! the Deity, as the true fource 
of felicity; and of the Contemplation of his Works, as the 
fource of that /awiedee. ‘To open interefting views of the Di- 
vine Operations, Mr. Trembley, in the feventeen fucceeding 
difcourfes, takes a large and circumflantial furvey of the /eget- 
able and Animal Worlds, confiders the external and diverfified 


forms, the nutrition and growth, the internal /?ruc?ure and or- 


ganization of plants and animals. From the twenty-fecond to 
the twenty-feventh difcourfe inclufive, he confiders the fen/ibi- 
lity, knowledge, and natural charaéier of the Animal World in gene- 
nera}, their wants, inflincts, and means of felf-prefervation, theim- 
preflions they receive from heat and cold, from the fuccefiion of 


day and night, and from the viciflitudes of the feafon. He 
Apoints 
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points out the tender and touching fcenes of parental affection 
they exhibit in the fpring, the various afpects of union, fociability, 
and indufiry they offer to the view of an obferver ; as alfo their 
perfect and imperfect affociations, and the precautions Nature 
has taken for their prefervation and fupport. Thefe objects 
form the principal contents of the firft volume. 

In the fecond volume, Mr. TREMBLEy continues his fur 


vey. In the ten fucceeding difcourfes, be pailes im minute ree, 


view the inanimate {cenes of Nature, the Earth, with its atme- 
Jpbere, its elements, and minerals 5 and Man, in that mixed 
nature by which he {tands allied to matter and fpirit, to time 
and to eternity. From hence he rifes to the other globes that 
compofe our Solar Syftem, confiders their laws, motions, 
and influences; and, though in the courfe of this affiduous con- 
templation of nature, he never lofes fight of its great Author : 
yet, in the nine laft difcourfes, he afcends more profefledly from 
the works to the Worker. Here he expatiates with complacence 
and fenfibility on the noble fubject, expofes the abfurdity of 
Atheifm, demonftrates the neceflity of a fir/? cau/e, treats of the 
Divine Perfections and Providence, and proves the perfect, the 
infinite wi/dom, power, and goodne/; of the Deity, notwithftand- 
ing the feeming or real diforders that take place in this tran- 
fitory, fpot and period, of the natural and moral world.— 
Such is the general tenor of the work before us, which CHARLES 


Bonnet will put with a fraternal kind of .pleafure upon the 


fame fhelf with his own refpectable and delightful volumes, and 


we think it will Ave with them through fucceeding ages, in the. 


efteem and veneration of the worthy and the wife. 
*,* We find, by an advertifement in the papers, that this 
work has been imported by Owen. 


tit Ve are obliged to poftpone the remainder of the FOREIGN 
ARTICLES to our next, in order to make room for fuch of our 
Domestic Publications as, being of a TEMPORARY as well as of 
avery IMPORTANT Nature, mufi be fuppcfed to intere/?, in a pe- 
culiar manner, the attention of our Readers. M 
e 
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AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. 


Art. 14. 4 Letter to the Rev. Dr. Price, on his <* Obfervations 
on the Nature of Civil Liberty, &c.” 8vo. 6d. Evans, &c. 

HE lefs argumentative parts of Dr. P.’s Od/ir- vations are con- 

. fidered by this Author merely as declamatory; and he de- 

claims againft the Doétor’s declamation, He fays he could eafily 

have * refuted, at large, the whole argument ef Dr. Price’s perform- 
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ance, on the Doétor’s own premifes, and on indifputable faéts,»— 
had he thought it of any falutary confequence, in the too critical 
circumftances of this country. But he declines the tah; for ‘as 
the day of grace, fo the hope of falvation is paft."—We are forry 
for the Author’s want of hope; but we with him not to defpair, 
however ; becavfe it may happen that the day of grace is mot paffed ; 
and, confequently, that falvation may yet come,— whether from the 

North or the South,—and how little foever we may deferve it, 

Art. 15. Remarks on Dr. Price’s ** Obfervations, &c.” 8vo, 

1s. Kearfley. 

This Remarker cannot reafon, but he can rail; and where he fails 
to confute, he fails not to call names. 

SPECIMEN. 

¢ Mr. P. [for he nowhere allows the Doétor his D, but in the 
title-page of thefe Remarks] is a Diffenting preacher, born and 
nourifhed in the very bofom of /edition. 1 do not {peak the language 
of bigotry or perfecution ; but I cannot help confidering the Dif- 
fenters as fecret enemies to government,’—If this be zor the lan- 
guage of bigotry, we fhould be glad to know what language it és. 
Art. 16. The Honcur of Parliament and the Fuftice of the Nation 

Vindicated. In a Reply to Dr. Price’s ** Obfervations on the Na- 

ture of Civil Liberty.” 8vo. 1s. 6d. W. Davis. 

This Defender of the Honour of Parliament is rather lively than 
folid. He exclaims, without mercy, againft the Americans, as redels, 
traitors, parricides, &c. &c. and is not a little farcatftic on Dr. Price’s 
profeflion, as a preacher among the Diffenters.—The advocates for 
America will reprobate the politics of this Writer, while the friends 
of Government will affert that he has given his antagonift many a 
{mart rap on the knuckles. A moderate byeftander will probably 
deem both fides too warm to judge impartially of his merit. Indeed, 
IMPARTIALITY and Canpour feem, at prefent, to have little 
chance of being heard, with their ftill, fmall voice, amidit the tu- 
mult and violence of our American difputants. But when paffion 
fubfides, both partics, we doubt not, will honefily own that they 
have been in the wrong. 

Art.17. The Critical Moment, on which the Salvation or De- 
ftruction of the Britifh Empire depends. Containing the Rife, 
Progrefs, prefent State, and natural Confequences of our Ame- 
rican Difp@tes. By Janus. 8vo. 2s. Setchell. 1776. 

In tratirfy the rife and progrefs of the prefent dangerous mifun- 
derftanding between Great Britain and her American Colonies, and 
in deducing its fuppofed fatal confequences, this Author fhews a 
more comprehenfive knowledge of the fubje&t, than is common to 
the pamphleteers of the times. His general view is ‘ to point out 
former miftakes, to explain the prefent dangers, and to offer a new 
mode for allaying our unhappy ferments.’? He appears to be par- 
ticularly well informed of the prefent ftate and circumftances of Ame+ 
rica, and of the true grounds on which our fellow-fubje&ts in that 
quarter of the globe have taken arms againft us. Poflibly [but this 
is a mere random conjecture] he is a native of fome part of that 


country: at leaft, his zeal for the Colonies, and the acrimony i 
whi 
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which he generally fpeaks of adminiftration at home, may ferve to 

countenance the fufpicion of a partiality, like that which men of the 

heft characters always feel, for their natale folum; and which, if a 

weaknefs, is, furely, not an unpardonable one. 

We could have wifhed, however, that a Writer fo apparently ho- 
neft, fo fenfible, and (in many refpects) fo well informed, had 
been lefs fevere in his reflections on the Mimiftry: his arguments 
would then, perhaps, have had more weight with moderate and can- 
did readers, of either party. . 

With refpeét to the Author’s plan of reconciliation, we conceive 
it to be totally inadmiffible on the part of Government, as the re- 
Jinquifhing of our parliamentary claim of internal taxation is, with 
him, a fine qua non; and we are not yet fo humbled as to give up 
the great point, for the fake of which we are hazarding every thing. 
—Whether the point be worth what we have ftaked upon it, is 
another queftion. : 

The language of Yanus is very frequently incorre&t; of which he 
appears to be duly fenfible. He apologizes for it; alleging a regard 
to fimplicity, and integrity of meaning, rather than to the orna- 
ments of fiyle. 

Art. 18. Some Obfervations on a Pamphlet lately publifbed, entitled, 
“ The Rights of Great Britain afferted*, &c.’”? By the Author 
of The Anjwer+ to Dr. Shebbeare and Dr. Fobnfom. 8vo. 15. 
Donaldfon. 1776. 

The prefent anfwerer of the famous pamphlet abovementioned, is 
not an elegant or a correct Writer; but he appears to be a well- 
meaning one,—equally zealous for the honour and welfare of Great- 
Britain, on the one hand, and for the rights of the Colonies, on the 
other. In politics he is a true Whig, of the old Revolution ftamp. 
This, indeed, was fufficiently obvious from his two former tracts ; 
and by turning back to our accounts of them, we find that the Au- 
thor of thefe feveral performances is Dr. Hugh Baillie, late Judge 
of the Admiralty-Court in Ireland. 

This Writer, who appears to be confiderably advanced in years, 
and who talks quite in the fober, refleciing ftrain of a man of ob- 
fervation and experience, gives us his remarks on every material 
pofition advanced by the author of the Rights, &c. in the courfe of 
which, many things are repeated which are commonly urged by thofe 
who difapprove our American meafures ; and fome new arguments 
are offered, But his chief view, he fays, in writing this pamphlet, 
was to warn us of the danger of our fpeedily becoming a province to 
France, in confequence of our country being left expofed, by the 
great draughts from our Jand and fea forces for the American fervice, 
The good Man’s fears on this head will probably appear chimerical 
to thofe readers who entertain a better opinion of the watchful guar- 
dians of our flate. Indeed, there feems no reafon to fear that any 
invader will find us in the very defencele{s condition fuppofed by our 
apprehenfive obferver. 


a 





* See our lait, p. 145. 


. t See Review for January 1774, p. 353 and for the June follow- 
ing, P- 548. 
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Art. 19. 4 Letter from an Officer retired, to his Son in Parliament, 
8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1776, 

The good, old, gallant officer, full of zeal for the honour of the 
Britith arms, and the intereit of his country, pathetically exhorts his 
fon to ufe his utmotft endeavours, as a fenator, in fupport of vigo. 
rous meafures avainit the Americans; bat in the true generous {pirie 
of a foldier, he intimates his hope, that when we have humbled thefe 
rebellious children of ours, and made. them duly fenfible of our fy. 
periority of power, as well as right of authority, we may then greatly 
prove Our MAGNANIMITY, and HEROIC POoLicy, by granting to 
them ‘ every communicable privilege, every degree of liberty, con- 
fiftent with their /ubordinction to the SOVEREIGN sTaT&.” Bat, that 
any part of the Britith empire, hath a right of fovereign dominion 
over another part, implies 2 c/aim on the one hand, and a conce/fion 
on the other, not likely to be foon adjufted.—This worthy veteran 
may have been an excellent officer, but he is a very moderate poli- 
tician. . 

Art. 20. A further Examination of our American Meafures, and 
of the Reafous and the Principles on which they are founded. By the 
Author cf ‘* Confiderations on the Meafures carrying on with re. 
fpect to the Britifh Colonies in North America.” 8vo. 3s. Boards, 
Baldwin, &c. 1770. 

This is generally received and acknowledged as the work of Mr, 
M-—— wR—-b—nf—n. His former production juftly obtained the 
Public’s and our applaufe*, ‘I‘he prefent is not lefs meritorious, 
It is indeea written with f{carce any regard to iyitematical arrange- 
ment, and in a ftyle abounding in peculiarities and redundancies of 
exprefion ; but it 1s the production of a vigorous comprehenfive 
mind, deeply impreiied by the fubjeét, and filled with jutt, bold, 
liberal, and reflected ideas. It contains many excellent obfervations 
on the principles of civil government; on the fteps purfued and 
purfuing towards the people of America; on the nature and extent 
of treafon as defined by the ftatute 25 Edw. UI. and applied to the 
Coloniits; and on fome of the dottrines and ailertions of Judge 
Bl » Dr. Johnfon, Dean ‘Tucker, Mr. Wefley, and others. 
Thefe and other parts of the work are accompanied with found ar- 
guments, falutary admonitions, and very alarming predictions, But 
we find it wholly impracticable to epitomize the work on account of 
the multitude and variety of its contents, and fhall therefore only 
prefent our Readers with an extract from the beginning of it, asa 
ipecimen of the Author’s ftyle and manner : 

* The Writer of the following papers has before troubled the Pub- 
lic concerning our prefent civil contention ; neither his words. nor 
they of wifer than him were then heard; our affairs are from being 
at thofe times bad become now much worfe: thefe increafing difli- 
culties do but too well warrant an individual to offer once more his 
humble fentimeats on the tubject: the counfels of thofe at the helm 
have hitherto not been fo fuccefsful as to preclude all other from 
being propofed. Let us a little look back upon our hiflory. We 
and our colonies of North-America were lately in the utmoft har- 
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mony and tranquillity: the fame ftate might have continued, if that 
our minifiers could have been contented with it: they began to 
trouble it about the tea: that circumftance gave rife to fome diftafles 
and difturbances: thefe were pretended to require the fending of 
fhips and of troops, the overturning of charters, the flopping up of 

orts, and the taking away the inqueit of blood in the country 
where they happened. "leets and armies are not always the bett 
peace makers, nor oppreiiion the fureft cure for diffatisfaction. 
Thefe means much increafed the mifchief. Our minilters thereupon 
repeated and heightened their remedies. We fent more men of war 
and inore regiments, having found fuch very ill effects from thofe 
which went before: we itrived to flarve the people there by prevent- 
ing their procuring provitions, which proved but an unlucky manner 
of reconciling them to us; we forbad them their trade and their 
fiiheries, by which means we drew from their leaders to ourfelves the 
difcontents arifing from the reltraints upon their commerce: we con- 
trived to nftake the conteit acommon caufe and quarrel of all our 
Colonies, whereby we exceedingly weakened ourfelves, and ftrength- 
ened tothe greateft degree the league againft us; if any application 
came from them or from any of the firit men of our country on their 
behalf, we anfwered it with rejection, left they fhould flacken or 
fufpend their operations from any hopes and expectations of peace. 
We have by this very extraordinary conduct brought on an open, an 
avowed, a declared civil war with thirteen colonies of that continent 
united and combined together againit us. We have fown the feed, 
we have nurfed, have watered, have raifed and reared the plant; 
the tree is now to come to its maturity, we find it to bear bitter 
fruit, naufeous to the palate, and noxious to the health; we pre- 
tend to complain of the owners of the foil; but the whole nation 
both at home and abroad mutt {wallow down the poifonous produce, 
that our political quacks may have the profit and the benefit of ad- 
miniltering it. This is the American fcene. The fame minifters 
have fown the dragon’s teeth in our fettiements of the Eaft-Indies, 
and are dooming to famine and to diftrefs our iflands of the Weft; 
Ireland is difcontented and impoveri{hed ; Spain is armed; France 
is ftrengthening and recovering ; the nation at home is defponding 
of its condition, and finking under its burthens, We are in the 
mean time not to confider which way we came into thefe perplexities 
and difliculties; we are not to return and to retreat by treading our 
fteps backwards; we are to go on becaufe we have got fo far; our 
having begun at firft with folly and with madnefs, is an unanfwerable 
reafon for our proceeding with fury and with cefperation, 

* All the oid and the mutual ties, the union, the conju.:ction be- 
tween Great Britain and our ancient North-America are now cut, 
fevered, and diffolved: acts of parliament, acts of affembly, orde:s 
of council, charters are between us become only a dead letter and 
wafte paper: the authority of the mether-country on the one hand, 
and the duty of our colonies on the other, are totally and abfolutely 
cancelled; our protection is changed into war and into waite towards 
them, and their dependence into retiftance, and into a return of hof- 
tility towards us: the dominion of Great-Britain over rich and vaft 
territories, fo lately her own, extends now no further than our can- 
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non can command: we have parted with our prodigious poffeffions 
on that continent, only for the hopes and the profpeét of Conquering 
them again; they are in future all to be recovered by the dint of the 
{word and the pufh of the pike; the next relation or conditions be- 
tween us muft be juft as the chance of arms fhall decide and deter. 
mine; but what ought mot nearly to concern us, we have parted 
with a people who have for ages palit been to us moft cordial, as 
countrymen ; moit affectionate, as friends; moft faithful, as allies; 
mott dutiful, as defcendants and dependants; and, what fome may 
value above ail, moit profitable and mott beneficial, as inhabitants 
of our provinces. All confiderations of intereit difcarded out of the 
queflion, can any man but be moved with the reflection of our in- 
ratitude and our infenfibility towards this community, who have 
certainly deferved after a very different manner at our hands? If 
ftatefmen and minifters muft be made of fluff fit for fuch meafures; 
God grant to me and to mine an humble life, in which we may pre- 
ferve fome remains and fenfations of humanity! 
‘ Let us however banifh all thefe foolith feelings of the human 
breaft ; let us leave the mean fubject of morality to cafuilts or to 
hilofophers ; let us conficer our prefent proceedings in the light 
only of policy and of ambition, the fuperior objects of the great and 
the fublime fpirits, with whom we are going to reafon and to argue, 
We are told by thofe the beit informed, that this country contains 
three millions of fouls. All due allowances therefore made for flaves 
or for any others not to be taken into our account, there will on that 
number remain not fo few as four hundred tho.iand fighting or fen. 
cible men. ‘Their popular forms of government fuffer and enable 
them to arm all thefe: they are now in fact availing themfelves of 
that advantage; they are turning their whole country and continent 
into foldiery. We were before told what might be expected on this 
head: it gained then no credit: we fhall now bid fair to believe 
our own eyes. Thefe are circumftances, which majorities cannot, 
at the command of a minifter, confirm or over-rule, as they pleafe. 
Here is at our outfet fome fmall impediment in the way: four hun- 
dred thoufand are a great many throats to cut of men able, ready, 
and willing to defend themfelves, ‘Thefe fame people are likewife 
mafters upon the fpot, and of every thing there. Their towns, their 
houfes, and other buildings, provide them with barracks; their 
wives and their children ferve them for futlers ; their herds and their 
flocks furnifh their provifion: they are affifted with all thefe things, 
and the conteft is for them. Their defertions muft be almoft, as if 
trees were to defert their forefts, they having in like manner been by 
the hand'of nature planted and rooted, whcre they are. ‘They are 
free, and they fight to be free, ‘Their governments partake of the 
principles, which magnified Greece and Rome, and which made their 
citizens the-firit foldiers ever known in the world. They will both 
jn council and in action be conducted by the beft and the ableit men; 
which their continent contains, and will fupply for the purpofe. 
Their country is one general and natural fortrefs, the defence of 
which its natives well underftand. Should they with all thefe ad- 
vantages ftand in need of help from abroad, they will not fail to 


find it; as furely, as that we have the moft potent nations upon o 
globe 
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globe for conftant and for inveterate rivals, whether with segard to 
Europe, to Africa, to Afia, or to this very America.’ 

Here the Author enters on a circumitantia] examination of the 
refent {tate of the nation; but for farther particulars we mult refer 
to the book at large. ; B...t. 
Art. 21. Confiderations on the American War. Addrefled to the 

People of England. %vo. 1s. Becket. 1776. 

To calumniate the Britifh inhabitants of America, has, of late, 
become the fafhionable employment of the mob of miniiterial ad- 
yocates; who, as we fear, are commonly induced to defend the mea- 
fures of government, on every occafion, and under every admini- 
ftration, not fo much from a perfuafion of their rectitude, as from 
views of felf-intereft: and hence it probably is that their produc- 
tions fo feldom deferve the approbation of a discerning judge. Thetr 
authors being themfelves unconvinced, are ill qualified to con- 
vince others. They attempt it without facts fuited to juflify their 
conclufions, and therefore recur too often to falfehoods. Neceffity 
compels them to fupply the want of juft arguments by a liberal ufe 
of invectives; and as they cannot hope to fatisfy the judgments, 
they endeavour to inflame the paflions, of their readers. We do 
not indeed fufpect the prefent Writer to have been /ired on the fide 
of government, becavfe from his ignorance, as well of the fubject as 
of every rule of grammar, and of literary compoiiticn, he is un- 
worthy of any hire. We rather confider him as a volunteer, who 
-vainly expects, by the prefent exertion, to recommend himfelf to 
the favourable notice of men in power. He begins with exprefling 
an affected conviction of the great ufe of ¢ philofophical fpeculations’ 
for enabling us deeply to ‘ inveltigate the ations of fociety.’? ‘ If 
we trace, fays he, the caufe of the difcontents in America on a po- 
litical fcale, we may attribute them to fome erroneous condu@; but 
if we mark them with a philofophic eye, we fhall perceive them to 
proceed from innate principles, which will ever ftruggle with the 
power that oppofes them. It is an obfervation which experience often 
verifies, that the vices or virtues of a race will break out in the difpo- 
fiion of fucceeding generations, and fometimes with increafing vigour, 
from the torpitude they may have endured. This remark, though 
not univerfally juft, may appofitely be applied to the Colonifts.’ 

The anceftors of thefe Coloniits are, by our Author, defcribed, ‘ as 
men whofe fiagitious crimes had rendered them objects of public pu- 
nifhment, or whofe turbulent and refractory difpofitions made them 
enemies to every eftablifhed government’—as men ‘ whom the law 
would not fuffer to remain in their native land; whofe turbulent and 
reftlefs temper could not brook a government, where every political 
liberty, confiftent with the general welfare of fociety, is admited in the 
fulleft extent.’ This account of thofe induftrious, enterprifing, and 
ufeful men, who firft planted and fettled in our American Colonies, 
1s delivered to us as a reafon (difcovered by the Writer’s deep phi- 
lofophical refearches) why ‘ the fame fpirit of difobedience and fac- 
tious temper fhould glow fo ftrong in their defcendents’—{o that 
the Colonifts, by nature, are rendered abfolutely incorrigible, and 
we fhall never gain a proper fhare of benefits from America, unlefs 
We exterminate the prefent race of men there, and itock it with a 
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better Jreed.—What an excellent reafon this for the carnage and de. 
vaftation which fome people hope may take place in America the 
enfuing fummer! But unfortunately it is not quite confiftent with 
faéts. The Colonifts who migrated from hence on account of their 
diflike to the government of this country, were the Diffenters, who 
planted New- England, and the time of their migration was juft be- 
fore the commencement of the civil war which brought Charles the 
Firft to the fcaffold. The numerous infringements, both of civil and 
religious liberty, which then prevailed, were ill fuited to the cha- 
rater which the Writer gives of our government, nor do we think 
that a diflike of fuch infringments will be confidered as a proof that 
thefe emigrants were ‘ enemies to every cfablifoed government,’—And 
with regard to conviéts, the Author fhould be told that in feveral 
of the Colonies, and particularly thofe of New-England, none have 
ever been admitted, nor were they received into any of the other 
provinces, until after they had been peopled by honef induftrious 
fettlers, who by the good order and morality preferved among them, 
were able to correé&t and reform even the criminals of our own country, 
This expedient for ‘* better peopling the Colonies,” has beea long 
complained of by them as an infult and a grievance, and therefore if 
the number of conviéts thus fent to America had been much more 
confiderable than it really is, and were it true (thoygh contrary to 
all experience) that the vices of individuals defceyd to their pofte- 
rity, it would be cruel to reproach the Colonifts with the contami- 
nation which we have thus forced upon them. D--t,. 
Art. 22. A Plan of Reconciliation between Great Britain and her 

Colonies; founded in Fufiice and Conftitutional Security: By which 

the Rights of Englifhmen, in Matters of Taxation, are preferved 

to the Inhabitants of America and the Iflands beyond the Atlantic. 

By the Author of ‘* The Hiftorical Effay on the Englifh Contlitu- 

tion.” 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1776. 

‘ The whole eflence of this political controverfy, will be found, 
fays the Author, by all honeft impartial men to confift in two objects. 

* Firft, in obtainirg juftice for England by an American taxation. 

* Secondly, in obtaining conftitutional fecurity for America in the 
operation of our taxation laws. 

‘ The true and only conftitutional principle, continues the Author, 
upon which the Parliament of Great Britain can tax the people of 
America, is to tax them in common with the people of England, 
where the nature of the tax will permit. . 

‘ Unhappily for Great Britain and America, adminiftration have 
never thought proper to confine themfelves to this conititutional rule. 
They began in error, with the ftamp aét; and they have continued 
in error, by every taxation law they have thought proper to impofe 
upon our diftant provinces.’ 

The Author afterward proceeds: * I hope that fome gentleman, 
then, in the Houfe of Commons, will move for leave to bring in 4 
bill, ** To quiet the minds of his Majefty’s fubjects refiding in Ame- 
rica, and other provinces beyond the Atlantic Ocean, againit all 
fears and jealoufies grounded upon the apprehenfion, that if they 
are fubjett to the payment of taxes, and other impofts granted to 
his Majefty, by the Parliament of Great Britain, as a fapnanee 208 
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diftin&t people from his fubje&s refiding in England, they may, in 
time to come, be expofed to a very arbitrary and unequal diftribu- 
tion of taxes.” 

‘ Upon this ground I would move, That they may receive the full 
benefit and fecurity of the Englifh conftitution, by being taxed in 
common with his Majefty’s fubjects refiding in England; and that 
all taxation laws intended to affect the Colonies, become fo far ge- 
neral laws as to affeét England and the Colonies alike; fo that no 
tax may be paid, by our diftant provinces, but what we {hall be 
\ obliged to pay in the fame manner and proportion in England.’ 
| This is our Author’s § Plan of Reconciliation.’—It has, however, 
been feveral times propofed and recommended by others—and even 
fo lately as in Augatt laft, in our account of a volume of ‘* Remarks 
on the principal A&s of the Thirteenth Parliament of Great Britain,” we 
noticed a plan exattly frmilar to the prefent ; and we then gave rea- 
fons why it could not be expected to prove fatistactory to the people 
of America. In addition to thofe reafons we might further add, 
| that whilft the Colonies themfelves defray the expences of their own 
refpective governments, it can hardly be thought jut that they fhould 
alfo contribute to the fupport of ours, in equal proportion with our- 
felves: and even were this difficulty removed, equity feems to re- 
quire that before we fubjeét them to Britith taxes, they fhould be re- 
heved from thofe commercial reftraints by which we now monopolize 
their trade, and permit them to become as rich as ourfelves. Equal 
burthens ought to be accompanied with equal benefits and abilities. 
Toimpofe the former and deny the latter is to exact money from 
thofe whom we have deprived ot all means and opportunities of ac- 
guiring it. It isnot our defign, however, to encourage the peop'e of 
America to refufe an equitable fhare of that part of the national éx- 
| pences from which they fhall derive protection and benefit; but we 

think that they may be left to make their juit contributions in {uch 
a way as will confift with the fundamental principles of our conftie 
tution, and the’ eflential inherent rights of property. Aad we do 
not know that they have ever refufed us affiitance when properly 
akked to grant it in this way. 

The latter part of this publication contains feveral of the argu- 
ments which were delivered in the Review of the American Contro- 
verfy—T axation no Tyranny, &c. for fupporting the claim of, Parlia- 
ment to tax the Colonies; but if, notwithftlanding what has been 
urged to the contrary, the Author really thinks thefe arguments are 
in any degree juft and conclufive, we venture to fay (from good in- 
' formation) that he will fhortly have abundant reafon io relinguith 
| that opinion, P.. t. 
Art. 23. Seafonable Advice to the Members of the British Parliament 

concerning conciliatory Meafures with America, and an Aci of Perpe- 

tual Infolvency, Fe. 8vo. 1s. Bew. 
This Writer warmly and fluently declaims in favour of the Colo- 
aifts and of confined Debtors. 
Db... 8, 
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Art. 24. Refleélions on the prefent State of the American War, 
Svo. is. Payne. 1770, 

The chief view of this Reflector, is to fhew us the great danger 
that will attend our holding forth the olive branch toward the re- 
volted Americans. ¢ Any propofal,’ fays he, * of a treaty, any of. 
fer of Compolition or accommodation, in the prefent circumflances 
and (late of the war, would be a meafure the moit pernicious that 
could poilibly be adopted or devifed. Such a proceedii 2 would 
throw a lafting difhonour upon this country, it would, in the infant, 
be productive of dangerous mifchief, and, in the end, would be u/e- 
lefi, unavailing, and without any efed?.'—To prove this doctrine, is 
the general buiinefs of the pamphict. The Author feems refolutely 
bent on the conqueit or extermination of the devoted Colonifts. Yet he 
gracioully gives them to undertland that if they will ¢ lay down their 
arms, the horrors of war will ceafe.” ‘ Let them,’ fays he, ‘ aban- 
don the leaders of the revolt to the juli vengeance of an infulted 
empire, and a veil may be indulgently caft over the delinquency of 
the reft. Let them come as fuppliants, and they may obtain through 
intreaty what can never be extorted by force.’—This is great lan- 
guage, indeed! and well does it comport with our Author’s high 
fentiments of the relation between fovereign and fubject :—* on the 
one fide wxlimited authority ; and obedience wareferved on the other,’ 
—We wonder how much time it would require to effect an accom- 
modation with America, if the bufinefs were referred to this Gentle- 
man and Dr. Price! 

DRAMATIC, 

Art. 25. dirs and Choruffes in the Mafk of the Sirens. As per- 
formed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. 4to. 6d. Becket. 
&e. 1770. 

‘The fongs of thefe Sirens are not very enchanting: at leaft it muft 
be mott excellent mufic that makes them fo. For a moment, gentle 
Reader, liften to their notes! 


AIR, ParTHENOPE, 
Ye elves and fairies, green and blue, 
That fip the {pangled morning dew ; 
That in the blue- bells cups repofe, 
And drink the effence of the rofe, 
Attend my call ! 


RECITATIVE. 
Ye wizards, witches, old and bare, 
That ride upon the frifking air, 
Put on your kirtles, wind your fpells, 
Come from your bogs, heaths, woods, and dells, 
Come all, come all. 


DUE T, Cornetrra and Caruos, 
Cart. Pleafures court us to this ifland, 
Faithlefs feas may tempt in vain ; 


_ ~Knots, and bows of love hall bind me, 
Fair Cornelia’s faithful fwain. 
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Corn. ©, tranfpor:ing, {weet idea, 
Courteous Cupid, God of Love; 
Realize imagination, 
And thy vot’ry’s pray’rs approve. 
AIR, GRENADE. 
She was fair as the Queen of the Skies, 
And chafte as Diana believ’d; 
[| thcught myfeif bleft with the prize, 
Ah! well-a-day, I was deceiv’d. 
She was pure ‘as the Goddefs of Health, 
She was Nature’s furpafling defign ; 
I cal!’d her my treafure of wealth, 
Ye gods, when her heart wasn’t mine! 
AIR, CorneEtuia, 
Thrice haplefs tate, when torn away, 
From him we love, for whom we fue! 
' To cares, to fighs, to tears a prey, 
And yet to Jove, to virtue true! 
But when repofed on Friendthip’s breaft, ' 
The beating heart is lull’d to reift. 


Thus when the bird forfakes her nef, 
Her mate, he guards the brittle tore ; 
What griefs the while invade his breaft, 
For fear fhe may return no more: — 
But when reftord, he fpreads his wings, 
And jocund on the tree top fings. 

The Author, we are told, is a failor, who follows both Neptune 
and the Mules: his poetical bark, however, feems now and then in 
danger of being overfet by a /guall; 

‘* Buc when retior d, he fpreads his wings, 
** And jocund oN THE MAIN-ToP fings.” 

Art. 26. Airs, Ballads, &c. in the Elackamor TWVafh’d White. 
A new Comic Opera. As performed at the Theatre-Royal, Drury- 
Lane. S5vo. Od. Corral. 1776. 

Of thefe Airs the two following may ferve as a fpecimen ; 


AIR V. 
The ftream that environ’d her cot 
All the charms of my deity knew; 
How oft has its courfe been forgot, 
While it paus’d—her dear image to woo? 


Believe me, the fond filver tide 

Knew from whence it deriv'd the fair prize, 
For filently {welling with pride, 

It reflected her—back to the fkies. 


VI. BALLAD. 
I. 
When firft I came hither to /arvice, 
I thought I wou'd Jearn how to woo, 
So at Lammas I courted Doll Varvif/e, 
Oh, there was the devil to do! 
R 4 Tho’f 
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Tho’f at firft my poor heart the deny’d it, 
She made it as fick as a dog, 

And like a Yack Lantern decoy’d it 
With her eyes,—over briar and bog, 

JI. 

Odfooks, but the tit beat me hollow, 
She run me fo foon off my wind, 

For the more little Jerry did follow, 
She left him the further behind ; 

But one moon-fhiny night made me happy, 
For home in a tiff did I jog, 

And left Do// for to find a new /appy, 
To dance over briar and bog. 

The idea, on which the firft of thefe Airs is founded, is, in our 
opinion, rather forced ; and the barbarifins in the fecond, though 
intended as charaderifiic, are not happily hit off. On the whole, 
thefe ballads contain no great portion of poetry or humour, ra) 

PoETICAL : 
Art. 27. The Heroic Eprjile anfwered. By the R—H— Lord 
C 4to. 1s. Wilkie, 

This is not quite fo fevere a fatire on his Lordship as the Heroie 
Epiftle addrefied to him. Ybat made him appear a i Seeger 
kind of man, ¢his only an indifferent kind of author. But it is not 





improbable that both the Epiitles are productions of one pen. L, 


Art. 28. Infancy; a Poem. Book the Third. By Hugh Down. 
man, M.D. 4to. 1s. Kearfley. 

This part contains fome excellent precepts with regard to the ge- 
neral nurture of children, after they have been fome time taken 
from the breaft. The poetry, too, is fpirited and elegant, and the 
philofophical principles on which the didactic part is founded, ap- 
pear to be pertectly juft : 





remove 
Far from thy children each high-feafon’d difh, 
Each fauce impregnate with the feeds of fire, 
Each fpice, and pungent vegetable, none 
Admit, of foreign, or of native growth 
* * cad * * * 
Heed well thy child, O parent, he will teach 
Full oft the diet fuited to his frame. 
See with what marks of loathing he at firft 
Rejects the hot and acrid ; inftinét dwells 
Within, a faithful guard ; his rapid pulfe 
And native warmth by thefe are quickly urged 
Beyond their bounds. He relifhes the bland, 
And to thy tafte th’ infipid ; thefe controul 
Each motion, nor, permit his heat to rife 
Above its due degree 
Art. 29. <Ajmodeus. gto. 18. Wilkie. 
Afmodeus is Samuel Foote, Efq; concerning whofe affair with the 
Dutchefs of Kingfton the Author has taken moft fcurvy pains,—for a 


dinner. . 
5 L, e . Art. 
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Art. 30+ The Latin Odes of Mr. Gray, in Englifh Verfe, with 


n Ode on the Death of a favourite Spaniel. 4to. 1s. _ Ridley. 
ur. Gray’s Englifh compofitions have been tranflated into Latin 

ith fomewhat better fuccefs than his Latin poems have been done 
wi" Englih. That fublime Alcaic Ode, O Tx feveri, Ge. which 
; ht to have been transfufed into the ftrongeft numbers of the Efig- 
vith lyric, is turned into the weakeft, the infantine meafures of Agn- 
brofe Philips. ‘The ode on the death of Mr. Walpole’s fpaniel is a 
trifle, without art or elegance. es 
Art. 31- Epifile to Mrs. M*ll*r, Inftitutrefs of a poetical Saiety 

near Bath ; in which is included a Comparifon between the An- 

cient and modern Times, being a Subject propofed in the foree 
going Year. 40. 6d. Dodifley. 
——‘ My Mufe, bemir’d in profe fo long, 
Again fhall rife among the rhyming throng,’ 
—1 with thy Mufe were in a mire! 
Old Scotch Song. 
Art’32. Poetical Amufements at a Villa near Bath, Vol. Il. 
8vo. 3s. Dilly. 

Thefe are not gracelefs poets, however; for they have heard our 
voice*, and laid their Bouts Rimées ‘ under a general prohibition,’ 

O that the god of Poetry would fend them his grace! , 
Art. 33. 4 poetical Epifile from the late Lord Melcombe to the 
Lie Earl of Bute; with Correétions by the Author of the Night 

Thoughts. 4to, 1s. Becket. 1776. ~ 

This poem, though of a courtly kind, has fome merit, and fome 
morality init. Itis, really, as decent a thing as one could expect 
from a Lord. L 
Art. 34. Variety: a Tale, for married People. 4to. Ese ~ ° 

Dodfley. 1776. 

A moft pleafing, elegant, little poem; faid to be written by the 
prefent Laureat. It is incapable of abridgment or extraét, without 
injury to the whole: but the moral application may here be given 
entire : 











The moral of my tale is this, 
Variety’s the foul of blifs ; 
But fuch variety alone 
As makes our home the more our own, 
As from the heart’s impelling power 
The life-blood pours its genial ftore ; 
Though, taking each a warious way, 
The active ftreams meandring play 
Through ev’ry artery, ev’ry vein, 
All to the heart return again ; 
From thence refume their new career, 
But ftill return, and centre there: 
* So real happinefs below 
Mutt from the heart fincerely flow ; 
Nor, lift’ning to the fyren’s fong, 
Muft ftray too far, or reft too long: 








; * See Review for May, 1775, p. 458- 
| All 
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All haman pleafures thither tend ; 
luft there begin, and there muft end ; 

Mutt there recruit their languid force, 

And gain frefh vigour from their fource. 

Art. 35. The Devoted Legions—Addreiled to Lord George Ger- 
maine, and the Commanders of the Forces againit America&X 4to, 
6d. Kearfly. 
Founded on the flory of Attetus, the Roman tribune; who hay. 

“ing in vain oppofed the unjult war againft the Parthians, placed him- 
*“felf at the gate of the city through which Craflus led the troops, 
and there (arrayed in the veftments ufed in the dreadful ceremonies 
of the au/pices, and {cattering incenfe from a fire which he bad pre- 
pared in one of the facred veffels) he folemnly execrated the expedi- 
tion, and devoted the army to deftruction.—The intended applica. 
tion of this incident is obvious; and the poem in which it is here 
celebrated is nervous, harmonious, and pathetic :—-but we hope the 
Britifh Atteius, though a fpirited poet, will not prove, as the Ro- 
man did, a true prophet. 


,FOLtnt«c a t 
Art. 36. Septennial Parliaments juflifed, 8vo. 18. Wilkie. 
1776. 

_ Arational and truly political difcuffion of the queftion, Whether 
the feptennial act ought to be continued or repealed? would be 
worthy of attention; but the prefent performance is too infignifi- 
cant, in refpect both of argument and compofition, to merit any 
particular notice. It muft be a far fuperior advocate who can be 
able to prove that feptennial parliaments are agreeable to the dic- 
tates of found wifdom, and to the principles of the conftitution. 
Art. 37-2 Thoughts on the prefent State of the Poor, and the .ine. 

tended Bill for their better Relief and Employment. By a Kentithe 

man. 8vo. 15S. Conant. 1776. 

Our Kentifhman fhews great humanity, as well as judgment, in 
the inveftigation of this difficult fubject. He apprehends, with many 
other fenfible writers, that the intended bill is pregnant with more 
evils than advantages to the community; and, particularly, that the 

oor, themfelves, would be great fuflerers by it.—He has fome re- 
marks on Mr. Gilbert’s Of/ervations on the Refolutions of the Houfe of 
Commons, with re/peG to the Poor, Je. which merit the ferious cone 
fideration of that gentleman, and the cther advocates for the bill. 
Art. 38. Objervations on the Bill intended to be offered to Parlia- 

ment for the better Relief and Employment of the Poor, By Richard 

Burn, LL.D. 8vo. 1s. Cadeil. 1776. 

This very judicious and diftineuifhed Writer is likewife an ob- 
jeCtor to the bill, in a variety of refpects ;—all of them important, 
and worthy of the itri€t attention of the legiflature. He recites the 
plan and heads of the bill; and he allows that, in theory, it looks 
plaufible ; and that it may, perhaps, on trial, in fome counties, be 
found effectual. He acknowledges, too, that he has not, himfelf, 
had a futhcient practical knowledge of any county, except that only 
in which he has, for a long time, moft commonly refided, namely, 
Weftmoreland: he, therefore, confnes his obfervations chiefly to the 

circumftances 
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crcumfances of that county ; leaving it to others to determine, on 

their more perfect informacion, how far the fame may be applicable 

/ other county or piace. 

MiIscEL.LANEOUS, 

Art. 39» Three Difcourfes ? Containing, I. The Character and 
Oface of a Clergyman, in a Letter to the Rev. Dr. Backnoule, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, Il. Of the Excellency of the Britith 
Conftitation ; in a Letter to a Member of Parliament. Bite Of 
Liberty, Public Spirit, and the Power of the britith Legiflatare ; 
in a Letter to Dr. S——, Provo of the College at Philadel- 
phia. By the Rev. Mr. Biflet. 8vo. 1s, Law, &e 1775+ 
As thefe difcourfes are written in a language which, we honettly 

confefs, we do not underftand, our Keaders will, we hope, forgive 

us, if we are filent concerning them. Jf it thall pleafe the Author, 
or any of his friends, hereafter to publifh an Englith tranilation, we 
will review them in the beft manner we are able. 

Art. 40. A Biographical Hiftcry of England, &e. By the Rev. 
lames Granger, Vicar of Shiplake, in Oxfordthire, ‘lhe second 
‘dition, with large Additions and Improvements. 8vo. 4 Vols. 
il, 4s. Becket, &c. 1775. 

‘othe ample commendation beftowed by us on the firft edition 
of this curious and fingular work, we have but lictle to add in re- 
gard to this fecond impreflion, . 

In our atit vol, ann. 1759, we gave a pretty large account of the 
firt publication of Mr, Granger's performance, in 2 Vols. qto. 

In our 52d vol. Number for March, 1775, our Readers had a {c- 
cond Article on this fubject, occafioned by the publication of the 

Author’s Supplement to his Biographical Hillory: and in both Arti- 

cles fufficient {pecimens of the work were given; with a juitly me- 

rited encomium on the compiler. ‘This Supplement was likewife in 
gto. conilituting, in effect, though not profeifedly, a third volume : 
itconfifted, indeed, only of corrections and additions to the fir and 

Second, 

The prefent edition poffefles the advantage of having all the cor-: 
rections and additions which had been publifhed feparately in the 
Supplement, regularly inferted in their proper places; befide other 
improvements : fo that here we have, in a reduced fize, and at about 
one-third of the price of the 4to impreflion, ‘ as correct and com- 
plete’ an edition (to ufe Mr. G.’s own words) as it was in his power* 
to give: we refer to his prefatory advertifement ; in which he takes 
occafion to acknowledge the friendly affiftance afforded him by per- 
fons of diftin@tion in the literary world, particularly the late Bifho 

fRochefter ; Mr. Walpole; Mr. Cambridge; the Rev. Mr. Farmer, 

Mafter of Emanuel-College in Cambridge; the Rev. Mr. Afhby, 

late Prefident of St. John’s; the Rev. Mr. Cole, fome time Fellow 


(nce 


to 20} 





* Many inaccuracies, and other little defeéts, muft be expected in 
awork of this kind, for which the compiler may be held very ex- 
catable, as he could not be fuppofed anfwerable for the veracity and 
exattnefs of all his multifarious authorities and materials; to a tho- 
rough examination of which, a man’s whole life, from youth to old 
“ge, might prove inadequate. 
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of King’s, in that Univerfity; and (principally) to John Loveday, 

Efq; of Caverfham, in Oxfordthire. 

Art. 41. Philofophical Arrangements: By James Harris, Efq; 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Nourfe. 1775, 

Though we refpect the learning and ingenuity cf the Author 
of this work, the fubjeét on which he has chofen to exercife them 
is of fo dry and, in general, of fo uninterefting a nature, that we 
think it will be fuflicient barely to explain the title and defign of his 
undertaking. By the modern title of * Philosophical Arrangements,’ 
the Author means thote artificial divilions of Being and its at. 
tributes, which daAriftotle and the fchoolmen arranged under ten 
genera or clafles, well known by the title of Categories, or Predi. 
caments. We fhal! be filent concerning the utility of fuch an une 
dertaking as the prefent; and fhall only obferve that, notwith- 
jtanding the intermingled abfru/ene/s, and iritenefs, of the fubjeéts 
difcuffed in this work ; thofe whofe peculiar taite, or reverence 
for antiquity, may incline to fpeculations of this nature, will here 
find the predicaments atorefaid ferved up in a much more palate- 
able form than could have been expecied from fuch dry, tough, and 
taftelefs materials. 

' For our pafts,—to borrow a faying from Father Shandy,—W 
left off our fabttantial forms at an early age, and have ever fince gone 
on reafoning very tolerably without them. The prefent €xpofition 
is, however, undoubtedly a work of genius, but of genius mifap- 
plied. The erudition, tafte, and precifion exhibited in fome parts 
of it, feem to be thrown away on fubjects that appear, to us at leaft, 
not to be deferving of fo minute and laboured an inveftigation 
as is here beftowed upon them. 10¥) 
Art. 42. Mdrs. AL. C. Rudd’s genuine Letter to Lord Weymouth; 
with feveral authentic Anecdotes of the late Meffrs. Perreaus : 
together with an Explanation of the Conduct of a certain Great City 

Patriot. 8vo. 1s. Kearfly. 

The Perreaus being gone, and liable to nothing worfe, in this 
world, it may have appeared to fome people, a defirable thing, 
that the e/caping party fhould make the moft of the lucky circum- 
ftance of furvivorfoip. Life being preferved, the next point of 
folicitude would naturally arife from a regard to reputation ; with- 
out which (bad as the world is) a perfon makes but an indifferent 
figure in it, and will have little enjoyment of any fituation, Ac- 
cordingly, by blackening the memories of the late unfortunate 
brothers, and finking their characters as low as poffible, that of 
Mrs. R, it might be expected, when placed in the oppofite {cale, 
muft rife in proportion: as the darkened figures in a picture make 
the others ftand fairer to the view of the fpectator. Hence this 
Jaboured invective again{t ‘the molt abandoned men, that ever 
difgraced fociety ;’—as they are here ftyled: and: (it may be) with 
too much truth. But whether rheir conviction, on this new trial, at 
the bar of the Public, will produce the honourable acquittal of Mérs. 
R. is a confequence which we pretend not to afcertain. The Let- 
ter to Lord W.* bears, indeed, very hard upon the memory of 





* Dated Jan.15 5; the Perreaus were executed. on the 17th. 
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Robert Perreau ; who, we doubt not, richly deferved to fhare the fate 

of his brother. ; : 

As to the expectation that may be raifed, by the mention of a 
Creat City Patriot, in the title page of this pamphlet, it is par- 
turiunt montes. : 

Art. 43. The Cafe and diftreffed Situation of the Widows of the 
Oficers of the Navy, explained in a Letter from a Captain in the 
Navy, toa Member of Parliament. 8vo. 1s. Ridley, &c. 1775. 
The diftrefled fituation of the widows of the commiflion and 

warrant officers Of our navy, is. worthy of public attention, and 
highly deferving of redrefs. Their penfions (of which they lofe near 
one third, in time of peace) were eftablifhed fo long ago as the 
year 1732, when, as their prefent worthy advocate * juitly remarks, 
the neceflaries of life were much cheaper than they are now. The 
widows of our gallant fea-officers might then comfortably fubfit 
on the provifion made for them; but, by the changes which time 
has wrought, thefe unfortunate gentlewomen are reduced to—juft 
enough to farve upon. 

It is, therefore, with pleafure we learn, that a number of gen- 
tlemen of the navy, in which our Author is hovourably included, 
have aflociated, for the laudable purpofe of relieving thefe dittreffed 
widows,—not only by a proper application to government, in their 
behalf, but by a generous offer of an additional contribution by frefh 
deduétions from their pay. 

Thofe who with to be informed of the various circumftances of 
the cafe before us, will find a fuccin@ and fatisfactory detail of the 
fubject, in this benevolent publication. 

3 La w. 

Art. 44. Several Special Cafes om the Laws againf? the further 
growth of Popery in Ireland, By Gorges Edmond Howard, Efq; 
Dublin, printed for Lynch. 8vo. 68. bound, $old in London 
by Robinfon. 1775. 

Much has been pleaded, by feveral able men, in favour of a 
mitigation of the popery laws in Ireland; on the foundation, not 
only of equity and humanity, but even of policy, accommodated 
to the alteration of circumftances which time has effected in that 
ifland, fince thofe laws were made. Mr. Howard is an advocate 
for fuch relaxation ; the expediency of which he proves by fome very 
friking obfervations: thefe will be found in the prefatory difcourfe, 

According to the diligent reporter’s account, thefe cafes were 
collected with much trouble and difficulty. They appear to be 
carefully ftated ; to contain a great variety of circumflances relating 
ne on the popery laws; and are furnithed with proper 
indexes, 

ReEtiGcirous and CONTROVERSIAL, 

Art. 45. Joy in Heaven. And the Creed of Devils. Two 
Sermons preached Ottober 29, 1775, By Auguftus Toplady, 
A.B. Vicar of Broad Hembary. 8vo. 1s. Vallance, &c. 1775. 
From the firft of thefe fermons we learn, that the joy which is 


faid to be in heaven over one finner that repenteth is owing to the 
— a Of 
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certain proof, which every true converfion furnifhes, ‘ that the 

erfon converted is one of the e/eé? number, and that he fhall be 
infallibly preferved and brought to that very region of bleflednef,’ 
into which angels and faints are already entered. ‘¢ The contrary 
belief,’ fays the infallible preacher, addrefling himfelf to thefe ce. 
leftial inhabitants, ‘ would filence your harps and chill your praifes? 
« There are no ‘‘ election doubters,” ‘ no perfeverance-denyers, in the 
kingdom of heaven. ‘he happy fpirits there are as orthodox as the 
fun is bright. When a finner repents, they rejoice over him, knowing, 
that he could not have repented if he had not been ele&ed: and thar, 
as furely as he was eleéted, fo furely thall he be glorifed,’ 

In the fecond fermon Mr. J—--infornis us, * that there is nothin 
abfurd in the metaphyfical theory of apparitions ;’ that this notion 
is confirmed by Scripture authority, as in the cafe of Es/iphax and of 
our Lord’s transfiguration; and ‘ that the devi/s are incomparably 
more orthodox than 19 in 20 of our modern divines. Do you think 
there is fuch a being as an Arian devil? or a Socintan devil? or 
a Salellian? \s there an Anti-T'rinitarian among the devils? or 
an Arminian ? ora Pelagian ? No.’ Noris there a suman foul, that 
is ‘an Arian, a Socinian, a Sabellian, a Pelagian, or an <Arminian, 
weltering in that lake of fire. As there are no Heretics in heaven, 
fo there are none in hel]. It is only on earth, that men have the 
dreadful prerogative of out-finning the very devils themfelves,” It 
is happy for mankind, that Mr. 7-—’s judgment is not final; 
and that the difpofal of places is not left to his arbitration. Nay, 
for our own part, we cannot help being of opinion, that he tra- 


duces ‘ the very devils themfelves,’ R-5: 


Art. 46. Confiderations (in Refidue) on the State intermediate, 
or, firft future Revolution of Being. ‘Three Sermons, preached in 
St. Giles’s Cripplegate and St. Luke’s. Old Street, foon after the 
death of the Rev. Dr. William Nicholls, late Vicar of Cripplegate 
and Rector of St. Luke’s, by George Marriot, Reétor of Al- 
phamitone and one of the Lecturers of St. Luke’s, formerly Chap- 
lain of the Factory in Sweden. 8vo. 15. 6d. Leacroft. 1775. 
We have, on former occafions, fpoken with approbation of Mr. 

M-—, as a preacher; we are now forry to be under a neceflity 

of declaring, that he does not improve upon us by a farther ac- 

quaintance. Some of the fentiments which he advances in thefe 
difcourfes are fo extravagant, and his language is often fo involved 
and obfcure, that we can by no means renew our commendation. 

We are ever ready to allow origizality, whether in matter or manner, 

its juft praife ; but when a preacher affects /ingularity, and is per- 

petually endeavouring to furprife his hearers or readers, he rifques 
his own reputation with the fober and judicious, without an{wering 
any important and ufeful end. 

‘ Whither I go, ye know, and the way ye know,’ On this paflage 
the author has the following criticifm : thefe ‘ words moft cer- 
‘ tainly encourage a fuppofition which is congenial to the human 
foul, and of which, not even thofe who in argument have oppofed 
“ it have been able to diveft themfelves, I mean the idea of a for- 
“mer exiftence, and that in fome celeitial abode, from whence 
the foul had its original, being a native of the fkies. If our Lord 

3 * meant 
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meant that the difciples had formerly feen the orb to which he 
was going, and the way in their paflage from it, there is no in- 
confiltency in his faying they &aew the place and the way, not- 
with{fanding they had now forgotten it;—it being quite fafficient, 
‘+, common fenfe, that their oblivion was not fo deep as to prevent 
their recognition upon a fecond fight of the {cenes in queition. 
For we uiually fay, that men know perfons they have forgetten, 
when we only mean that they will recollect them at the firit in- 
terview ; and that they know places they have forgotten, whea we 
only mean that their memories will be refrethed the next time they 
viitthem. But indeed in ftrictnefs we fhould readit thus : Wither 
I go ye have known, odzle 3 and the way odx:, ye have kuown, OF, 
could ye now behold the place and the way, the long forgotten 
fcenes would be familiar to your eyes. 

In anfwer to the objection againft an intermediate flate, ‘ arifing 
from the idea of punifhment or reward taking place écfore the 
general judgment as well as after,’ he remarks, the ules of that 
judgment refpect not the good, who fhall then be acquitted, but 
the wicked, who fhall then be condemned. for it may be pre- 
fumed, that if there were none to be condemned, there would be 
no fuch judgment, or procefs of tribunal, with a view only to 
the acquittal of the fervants of God, the rewards of the rightcous 
might be allotted without that awful folemnity. And we find 
accordingly, that thofe rewards will atually be begun, and 
will have been confiderably progreffive long before it, arft in the 
ftate celeftial and intermediate, and then in the flate terreftrial 
of the refurreStion, onward to the clofe of a vaft term of dura- 
tion, through the whole courfe of which the wicked-dead lie 
involved in the denfity of outer darkxc/s, Now, as to the wicked, 
we may obferve, that, according to the clearelt prophetic light 
with which we are favoured from thofe full revelations which 
were granted to the beloved difciple, the fentence of their con- 
demnation in judgment will be grounded, not entirely on their 
crimes in this life, but on their crimes alfo in a future, after they 
fhall have been indulged by the divine forbearance with a re/ur- 
rection, at the clofe of that long term which the faints who rofe at 
its commencement fhall have enjoyed, and with a fight of rheir 
happinefs.—It is the previous punifhment then of the ftate-inter- 
mediate, which bears relation to the crimes of this lite. The 
punifhment purfuant to the fentence of the final judgment bears 
relation to the fuperadded and more criminal abufes of another 
life and grace, and follows upon the lait and moft decifive proof 
of an incorrigible heart.’ 

As a {pecimen of our preacher’s addrefs we fhall give the follow- 


ing paflage ; by which thofe of his hearers who underftood it, were, 
without doubt, greatly edified. He thus concludes one of his dif- 


‘ 
¢ 
‘ 


courfes, * Oh firs! behold, colleéted in true goodnefs, the power- 


ful emanations of God, the true magic of nature, the charm which 


' was from everlafting, the incorruptible Talifman of the univerfe, 


the fecret energetic power, and fympathetic magnet of creation, 
which penetrates, controuls and attracts, in fubordination to itfelf, all 
qualities of obedient matter. Afk it above all things of God, and 
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< cultivate the gift when it is in you. Oh, cherith the celeftial 
‘ fpark, until it fhall fpread forth to a copious garment of light, a 
© beautiful circle of glory, fitto adorn a faint in the retinue of the 


© fon of God.’ R-s 


SERMONS. a 


I. The Duty of Hearers—Preached at Palgrave in Suffolk, at the 
Ordination of the Rev. Mr, Barbauld, Mr. Beynon, Mr. Alderfon, 
and Mr, Pilkington, Sept. 13, 1775. By John Whitefide of Yar. 
mouth. To which is added, a Charge, delivered on that Occa 
fion, by Edward Pickard. Publifhed at the Requeft of thofe that 
heard them. 8vo. 18. Buckland, &c. 1775. 

This Sermon and Charge are fenfible and liberal: they are ani. 
mated with a pious and benevolent fpirit; and, as they were excel- 
lently calculated to make the beft and moft durable impreffions on 
the hearts both of the people and minifters to whom they were im- 
mediately addrefled, they cannot be read without equal pleafure and 
benefit by others, for whofe ufe they were not originally defigned, Ry 


Jl. The finful State of the Nation, Sc.—Preached in St. Mary's 
Chapel, Birmingham, in 1775. By the Rev. John Riland, M. A, 
Chaplain of the faid Chapel. 8vo. 6d. Dilly. 

A mixture of Methodiftical rant, with high-flown Toryifm; fuck 
would have been almoft univerfally defpifed in the laft reign, but, 
in all probability, will be better received in this.—And yet this 
Birmingham Divine contends that the times are abundantly worfe 
now than they were twenty years ago: Js the encouragement given 
to fuch preachers and writers as Mr. Riland a proof of this? 


Ill. Grace Triumphant—At St. Bennet’s, Gracechurch-ftreet, Nov. 
12, 1775, on the Death of Mr. Thomas Jackfon. By the Rev; 
Erafmus Middleton, Lefurer, &c. 8vo. Od. Vallance, &c. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 

W. B.’s favour relating to the revenue drawn from Scotland, com- 
pared with the advantages derived to us from America, is not, in all 
refpeéts, fuitable to our Review ; but, if the Author pleafes, we will 
recommend it to one of the mott reputable public Pagers. 


ERRATA in our lof. 
In the account of the Abbé Rozier’s Journal, the Reader is defired 
to make the following corrections : 
At p. 128, 1. 5, for ‘ wivified,’ read ‘ revivified; and at 1. 7, for 
‘long confiaed, read * long continued,’ 
—— 156, 1. uit. for Sabaftian, r. Sebaitian. 
wm 157, 1. 1, for 1260, r. 1500. 








G. Fitz-Adam’s Letter is received ; and the tract which he men- 
tions fhall be fought after. 


*.* Several pamphlets have been fent to the Publifher’s, in or? 
der to their appearance in this month’s Review ; but molt of them, 
though duly conveyed, came too late to the hands of the Reviewers 














